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October 7 


World Wide Communion 
Day 


This is the twelfth year of the observance of World Wide Communion. 
There are few things that stir the imagination more than to think of the 
followers of Christ around the world responding to the invitation, “This 
do in remembrance of me,” on the same day. The part this has played 
in the development of the ecumenical movement cannot be traced. It is 
certain that at the Table of our Lord our differences tend to fade into 
insignificance and our essential unity looms large. In these critical days 
through which we are passing this observance has special significance. 
Here again we have the opportunity to demonstrate that “when the 
world is at its worst, the Church is at its best.” Here at this Table we 
would renew our faith and dedicate ourselves afresh to Him to whom 
the future belongs. In imagination we can join hands and hearts with 
the whole Christian family as we meet around this sacred Table. Let us 
encourage every Christian to “keep the feast” not only for its specific 
contribution to life, but as an impressive demonstration to the world of 
our oneness in Christ. 











You Will Be 


Interested In 


e The many feature articles appear- 
ing in this issue on “The Church’s 
Mission at Home.” These articles de- 
scribe our home mission work in rural 
and urban areas, among the Jews, in 
mountain areas, and throughout the 
South where our Church is alive to 
responsibility which is ours to spread 


the Gospel. 


e “We Want to Go Home,” Mr. 
Freeland’s gripping description of the 
plight of many homeless Arabs for 
whom Christians have had little or 
no concern. 


e Our picture story this month which 
shows the work being done in every 
synod of our Church by the regional 
directors of religious education who 
help interpret on the synod, the pres- 
bytery, and the local level the pro- 
gram of religious education planned 
for the Church by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


e The plans being made for the great 
Quadrennial Student Volunteer 
Movement Convention to be held in 
December, presented in the article 
“It Happens Every Student Genera- 
tion!” by David Miller. 


e A country which, in spite of war 
and strife and ruin, can still find peace 
and joy in the worship of God. You 
won’t want to miss “Korea Singing.” 


e The Texas Synod Centennial cele- 
bration which takes place in Austin, 
Texas, during October and the articles 
about the history of the Synod and 
the questionnaires circulated through- 
out the Synod in preparation for the 
big event. Read “One Hundred Years 
of Presbyterianism in Texas” and 
“Ministers Air Their Views.” 


e Our cover picture, which is a scene 
in one of the dormitories at Stuart 
Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky. 
For more pictures and a story on the 
work of the school see page 12. 
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I Believe in Hom 


HEN A PERSON believes in 

something with all his heart, he 
just naturally has to say so and say 
why. Because I believe in Home Mis- 
sions, I must say so, and I would like 
to tell you why. 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am a Christian. 

And what is a Christian? A Chris- 
tian is one who believes in and follows 
after Christ as Saviour and Lord. Be- 
cause I have committed myself to Him 
as such, I am aware of the plain fact, 
told and retold in the Gospels, that 
the Master laid upon His followers 
the definite responsibility of being His 
witnesses, of proclaiming the Good 
News of His coming to save sinful 
men, and of calling upon men every- 
where to repent and turn unto God. 
That responsibility must therefore lie 
upon me too, and I must be faithful to 
His command. It is a standing order 
of our Commander in chief, and we 
have no right to disregard it. We 
might call it Operation Over-all. It’s 
His master strategy for the winning 
of the world. We sing about it in such 
familiar words as “Onward Christian 
soldiers, marching as to war”; “Lead 
on, O King Eternal, we follow, not 
with fears. . . .” But do we really 
mean it? Can Christ count on us, who 
bear His name and sign? He has no 
other plan. 


“He is counting on you, 
On a love that will share 
In His burden of prayer 
For the souls He has bought 
With His lifeblood; and sought 
Through His sorrow and pain 
To win ‘Home’ again. 
He is counting on you, 
If you fail Him— 
What then?” 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am an American. 


Because I love my native land, I 
want her to become a Christian na- 
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By James Sprunt 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


This minister used his pulpit to 
make a simple endorsement of a 
vital part of our Church’s work 


tion, in more than tradition and words 
and uncertain reputation. The nations 
of the world are being weighed in the 
balances of God today. We are deeply 
concerned these days about world af- 
fairs, and what the ultimate outcome 
will be between the conflict of the 
two great ideas that are abroad in our 
world, the Communist idea and our 
own. It is high time, however, that we 
gave more thought to the question of 
whether we are truly a Christian na- 
tion, and whether we can rightly ask 
God to bless us. When secularism and 
materialism have come in like a flood 
upon the religious traditions handed 
down from our fathers; when our 
people spend fifteen times as much 
for crime and nine times as much for 
liquor as they give to all churches and 
their work; when Christian people 
themselves do not stand firm in the 
preservation of the Lord’s Day; can 
we rightly expect God to bless Amer- 
ica or to scourge America by the 
hand of a godless enemy? We are 
rearming our nation for the fray, in 
this our time of peril, as well as we 
should do, but let us remember what 
it is that makes a nation truly great 
and confidently secure, and let us do 
our part to make it possible. 


“That land is great which knows the 
Lord, 

Whose songs are guided by his 
Word. 

Where justice rules ’twixt man and 
man, 

Where love controls in art and plan; 

Where breathing in his native air, 


Missions 


Each soul finds joy in praise and 
prayer— 

Thus may our country, good and 
reat, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate.” 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am a Presbyterian. 

Knowing the history of my denom- 
ination, I know that nine-tenths of all 
our churches owe their existence to 
Home Missions. If we had not be- 
lieved in such a program practically 
all of our 3666 local churches would 
be nonexistent. The history of the 
growth of our Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is the outcome of home mission- 
ary zeal and diligence. 

Then, too, we belong to a Church 
that believes in teamwork, in the unity 
of all its parts, and because of it we 
endeavor to do our best to help 
weaker churches bear a load that they 
cannot carry by themselves. It is be- 
cause of our philosophy of church 
government that a plan like the Pres- 
byterian Program of Progress captures 
our allegiance. We are now in the last 
year of this five-year program. During 
this period our Church has grown in 
membership, greatly increased in Sun- 
day-school enrollment, or ganized 
more churches than ever before, and 
jumped in stewardship from twenty- 
six million dollars a year to forty mil- 
lion. That is tremendously encourag- 


ing. 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | believe in beginning at 
home. 

When I was a small boy, I was in- 
trigued by the stories of faraway lands 
and people told by the missionaries 
from Africa and Asia and South 
America who were so often enter- 
tained in our home. But because of 
the very fact that I believe in World 
Missions, I am compelled to believe in 
Home Missions, for if we would send 
the light of the Gospel to lands be- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Will the church meet the needs of these boys on the farm? Harold Lambert photo. 


HE HOME MISSION task of the 

Presbyterian Church, U. S., is both 
urban and rural. The urbanization of 
our nation is continuing at a quick- 
ening pace. It is now about sixty per 
cent urban total population. The city 
with all of its joys and sorrows, its 
problems of vice and crime, its slums 
and fine residential areas, its schools, 
its industry and its business, presents 
a tremendous challenge to Home 
Mission forces. The Church has re- 
sponded and is responding nobly to 
this challenge. Most of the 204 new 
churches organized in the last four 
years have been in urban communities. 
Home Mission investments in new 
urban churches are paying rich divi- 
dends in new membership and in- 
creased benevolences. 

But the Home Mission task is also 
rural. We must not forget that. Even 
though the nation is only forty per 
cent rural, it is still forty per cent 
rural! Though there has been a de- 
cline in percentage of rural popula- 
tion, there has probably been an actual 
increase in the total number of rural 
people. In the South, we still have a 
larger rural population than urban. In 
the nation we have 175,000 rural 
churches. About 65,000 are in the open 
country, and the other 110,000 are in 
villages and small towns. The higher 
percentage of nonchurch members, 
the higher percentage of children and 
young people in this total population, 


6 


the higher percentage of Sunday- 
school enrollment, and spiritual birth 
rate, all point up to the fact that we 
still have a tremendous Home Mission 
task in the rural church and com- 
munity. 

The solution to the problem of the 
rural church is not to let it die be- 
cause some who can see only the ur- 
ban throngs crowded in city streets 
say there is no hope for the country 
church. If a father and mother have 
ten children, and four become seri- 
ously ill, those parents do not leave 
those four to suffer in the torture of 
burning fever or the agony of slow 
death. They do not give all their at- 
tention to the six healthy children. 
Far from it, they all together, includ- 
ing the six healthy children, marshall 
all resources to save the four sick. 

Is the rural church sick? In some 
places it is. Of all rural churches, 
about forty per cent are growing, 
forty per cent are declining, and 
twenty per cent are just about hold- 
ing their own. Does the rural church 
need help? Frequently it does. Is there 
any hope? The answer to this question 
is perhaps best summarized in a state- 
ment by Frank Herzel in his recent 
book, More Than Bread, a very signi- 
ficant contribution to our growing 
literature on the rural church. He 
says: “The bright day for the rural 
church is not in the past, but in the 
future.” 





The Brightest 


What then is the solution? How 
can the entire Christian Church min- 
ister to the rural church and through 
the rural church minister to rural peo- 
ple? May we consider three essentials. 


A WHOLESOME PHILOSOPHY 
OF RURAL LIFE 


Our philosophy has to do with our 
basic thinking and our fundamental 
attitudes concerning rural life. It in- 
volves several things. 

First of all, our basic purpose is to 
minister to all rural people where 
they are now. The primary purpose 
of maintaining a strong rural church 
is not that it may serve as a feeder to 
the urban church. This is a result. 
And the opposite is also true, that 
where the rural church fails to reach 
rural people, the urban church ulti- 
mately suffers. The primary purpose 
of every church is to minister in the 
fullest sense to the total spiritual needs 
of people where they are now. 

A second fundamental attitude must 
be a love for the rural community 
and an appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of rural life to the total national 
life. This is not merely a love for the 
beauty of the mountains, and the blue- 
grass hillsides, and the fields of wheat 
golden unto the harvest. It is more. 
It includes people, the man who tills 
the soil and who shocks the corn, the 
woman who manages the farm home, 
the young person in the youth farm 
organization or the Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship, the child who picks 
cotton or who attends the vacation 
church school. These also are individ- 
uals with heartaches and joys. 

A third fundamental attitude is a 
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Day for the Rural Church 
—The Future 


By James M. Carr 


Secretary, Town and Country Church Department, 
Board of Church Extension 


recognition of the place of all social 
agencies serving rural people, and the 
importance of the rural church being 
properly related to them. The first 
business of the Church is spiritual, 
but in exercising her spiritual ministry 
the Church must recognize that other 
agencies are ministering to other 
needs of our people. This calls for 
mutual co-operation and support. 
These agencies, or community organ- 
izations, are many. A recent survey 
revealed at least twenty-five commu- 
nity organizations, other than the 
Church, in a small rural county of 
less than 8,000 population. 

A fourth conception is that rural 
life is dynamic. Civilization is moving 
on at a rapid pace. Neighborhoods 
are merging into broader communi- 
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ties, and rural life as a whole is be- 
coming more and more urban in point 
of view. A contrast of rural life today 
and forty years ago reveals many 
changes which the Church must take 
into account. 

In the rural community family life 
is the basic social unit. We know 
everyone in terms of his family set- 
ting. In Knoxville, Tennessee, Tom 
Brown had been waiting on me at the 
parcel post window for two years 
before I ever knew his name. Then 
one day he introduced himself to me 
and, knowing that I was a minister, 
asked for a date to discuss with me a 
domestic problem in his own home. 
In my home town of Burgaw, North 
Carolina, it didn’t take me two years 
to get acquainted with Mary Lena 


Williams. She lives next door to my 
father’s home, and each time I visit 
home I ask about her two brothers, 
Horace and Pete, and their families. 
Last summer I also wanted to know 
more about the details of her auto- 
mobile accident which resulted in her 
mother’s death. I knew her in her 
family setting, but it took me two 
years in the city to discover that Tom 
Brown even had a family. There he 
was, the man at the parcel post win- 
dow. That’s what he meant to me. 
At home, selling stamps was incidental 
in my knowledge of Mary Lena. This 
vitally affects church life, and makes 
the rural community different from 
the urban. 


A GOOD PASTOR HAPPY IN 
SERVING RURAL PEOPLE 


Strange as it may seem to the urban 
mind, it is more important that the 
rural church have the continuing min- 
istry of a good pastor than the urban 
church. It is true that when the urban 
pulpit becomes vacant its work suf- 
fers to some extent. But the urban 
church usually has an adequate staff 
of one to several persons other than 
the minister. These can carry on the 
program of the church. The pulpit 
supply committee of the urban church 
seldom experiences difficulty in ob- 
taining ministers to preach from Sun- 
day to Sunday. But when the rural 
church becomes vacant its entire staff 
is gone. The work of the church suf- 
fers, and in many cases the church 

(Continued on page 14) 


The rural and small 
town ministers who at- 
tended the Town and 
Country Pastors Institute 
held at Louisville Semi- 
nary in June, 1951. Repre- 
sentatives of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., 
the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church 
met with those from our 
denomination. 








Don't Read This—tnless... 


— THAT not only 
those questions but many more 
were in the minds of our people across 
the Southland, the Board of Church 
Extension, since its inception in 1949, 
had as one of its goals the establish- 
ment of an Urban Church Depart- 
ment. It was desired that this depart- 
ment be organized principally for the 
careful surveying of urban centers 
that our churches might have a more 
realistic approach to the many prob- 
lems at hand. Since August, 1950, this 
department has devoted itself full time 
to the analysis of urban church situa- 
tions in those cities that have requested 
such a service. Surveys have been 
made in the light of over-all church 
planning. Such surveys have taken 
into consideration the possible need 
to relocate an existing church and/or 
the starting of a new church. 

This department has already been 
swamped with requests for surveys 
by numerous urban churches or 
church groups. Each request has been 
“most urgent,” and while it would be 
grand were it possible to put each 
one first, of necessity it is going to 
take quite some time to take care of 
all requests. 

Since such is the case, there was 
the thought that it might be well to 
provide a simple guide of self-exami- 
nation for use by a local church or 
groups of churches in the larger 
cities. There is nothing strange or 
hard about making a survey. It in- 
volves a common-sense approach to 
the problem or problems, objectively 
gathering facts, analyzing these facts, 
and coming out with answers that are 
much sounder than mere opinions 
might provide. One shouldn’t let sen- 
timent or “hunches” be the basis for 
the investment of years of effort as 
well as thousands of dollars. 

Your survey will for the most part 
be limited in information desired, 
covering only certain items that your 
church or churches may desire to 
ascertain. One person who is reliable 
and competent should have the over- 
all responsibility for your survey, for 
seeing that the unit or units of infor- 


Unless as a minister, church officer, layman, or woman of the church, 
you are willing to ask yourself honestly: “Is the program of my church 
effectively meeting the needs of my community?” 

If there is any doubt in your mind, is it because: 

1. Your church is in an old building which is badly in need of re- 
pair? If so, should the present building be repaired or remodeled or 
should your church seek a new location? 

2. Your Sunday-school attendance is declining? If so, what factors 
are causing this decline? What can be done to stop, or better yet, reverse 


this trend? 


3. Your church is in a growing community, yet is not increasing in 
membership? What is preventing its growth? What is the potential for the 
church and in what ways may its outreach be improved? 

4. New homes are being built near the edge of the city? Have you 
wondered if a new church weren’t needed there, or can your church 


adequately serve the new families? 


mation desired be brought to a defi- 
nite completion, Ofttimes a brief sur- 
vey can be completed by only one 
person in your church, yet if you 
are seeking a comprehensive survey of 
the various phases of your church’s 
life, the task should naturally be 
church-wide in scope. 

Here is an outline of survey tech- 
niques that you might desire to use 
in full or in part in an analysis of 
your church. 


1. Membership Spot Map 


A spot map showing the location 
of the members of your church by 
their residence is basic in any survey. 
A study of how your church is reach- 
ing out for members can only be done 
realistically by mapping the member- 
ship. Especially if there is any reason 
for the possible change in a church’s 
location, a spot map-should be pre- 
pared. In making a spot map you 
should keep these things in mind: 

Choose your base map with care. 

It should have enough detail (streets 

and avenues shown) so that you can 

easily spot your membership, yet 
not so much coloring or detail that 
it will be confusing. 

Make your spot map with either 

a colored pencil or India ink, since 

you may desire to carry it from 

place to place for discussion groups. 
It is best to spot only one thing 
on one map. In other words, should 


you desire to make a spot map 

showing both church and Sunday- 

school membership, it would be best 
to use two maps. 

You should show each individual 
member on the map rather than 
member families. The reason for 
this is that the size of families varies 
greatly in certain sections of the 
city. 

You will find that your spot map 
will give you a good picture as to the 
parts of the town or city from which 
your church is drawing its member- 
ship, as well as actually help define 
the particular area your church should 
normally serve. The influence of 
rivers, ravines, highways, railroads, 
parks, cemeteries, industrial areas, and 
the like will definitely limit the out- 
reach of your church. 


2. Membership Graph 


You can get much information 
about your church from the Minutes 
of the General Assembly. From it 
you can show the membership of 
your church graphically, drawing the 
church and Sunday-school member- 
ships for the years, let us say, from 1930 
through 1950. Usually these graphs 
show the information by five-year 
periods, but you can place the infor- 
mation on the graph for each year if 
you so desire. May we suggest that 
you use colored pencils in making 
such a graph—one color for your 
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By Hal Hyde 


Secretary of the Department of Urban Church, Atlanta, Georgia 
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church membership and the other for 
your Sunday-school enrollment. 

You can see from this simple 
method when and to what extent 
changes have occurred, Then you can 
correlate these changes with the pop- 
ulation growth or decline. Or, you 
may possibly ascertain that the 
changes coincide with changes in the 
pastorate. You might find changes 
occurring when your church had a 
building project or with the organi- 
zation of other churches in your com- 
munity. 


3. Financial Graph 


You can plot the financial in- 
formation as to current expenses and 
benevolences in the same manner as 
you did the membership. 

It will show what’ proportion of 
your expenditures is going for “what 
you spend on yourself” in comparison 
to “what you give for others.” You 
can then see how your church com- 
pares with those churches that regu- 
larly give as much for benevolences as 
they put into current expenses, 

You might also want to make an 
analysis of the per capita current ex- 
penses and benevolences, which can 


1930 1940 1950 


be ascertained by dividing the cur- 
rent expenses or benevolences by the 
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Chart the growth and stewardship of your -:-- CHURN Senne. Then you can find out if the per capita 
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ANALYSIS OF GIVING 


















































how it compares with that of other 
churches in your city. 


50 4. Program of the Church 
q $ You may wish, in trying to eval- 
<S uate your church’s program, to set 
40 $ S up a calendar of the various activities, 
S 4 indicating the time of each group. 
L $ = = You should classify your meetings 
$ eS = z as to agian BIRT monthly, 
30 = A —j, quarterly, yearly, as well as those held 
Re = = EZ irregularly. Another way of classify- 
- =| S34 = SZ ing your meetings is by age as well as 
Bg = = Eg sex groups served. Such an analysis will 

20 Ez = 84 ees : nat 
=e = Z show how often your facilities are be- 
SE $ Ez 4 ing used as well as what social or age 
$ RZ 4 em SS : groups in the community are being 
oe gee =4 = =i ae as served. After you have assimilated 
SS = EE : SZ = your information, whether it be only 
1 ES Awe ee Sa ASS a Membership Spot Map or whether 
2S: g fA =2 Eg EZ it be all phases discussed, you should 
aS = Z then compare the findings as to your 
1947 1948 1949 aa church with the other Presbyterian 


Note: These figures represent the per capita 


Assembly giving for the last 5 years. 
your church have a better ratio than the average? 
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Does 





Benevolences Es 
a 
Current Expenses = 


churches in your community. Only in 
this manner will you be able to eval- 
uate your church and what it is doing 
in the outreach of God’s Kingdom. 











Saying grace before the mid-morning refreshment period at the nursery school of the Emmanuel Center, in Baltimore. 


Why Trouble the JEWS? 


By Ludwig R. Dewitz 


Director, Emmanuel Center, Baltimore, Maryland 


ES, WHY TROUBLE the Jews? 

Surely the Jews have troubles 
enough of their own. Why must 
Christians interfere with them and tell 
them that they must believe in Jesus 
Christ? It seems most unkind. 

Now, I understand the reasons why 
when a Jew speaks in that fashion, but 
the amazing thing is that Christians 
hold such strange opinions too. I was 
invited recently to speak at a certain 
meeting. Prior to it | was told that a 
lady in the church was greatly wor- 
ried, because she feared that listen- 
ing to me might upset her good rela- 
tions with her Jewish friends. Again 
and again 1 find that people, and 
church members at that, expect me to 
apologize for preaching the Gospel to 
the Jews. I am utterly amazed. Is the 
Gospel to be preached to Gentiles 
only? The general idea in many of the 
churches seems to be that the Church’s 
function is to make of Christians good 
Christians, that the Synagogue must 
turn the Jews into good Jews, and 
that the Mosque must similarly pro- 


duce good Moslems. In the end, as 
long as everybody is sincere, all will 
go to heaven. Such ideas are, of 
course, utterly foreign to the teach- 
ings of the Bible. God grant that we 
who call ourselves by the name of the 
Master may be willing to pierce the 
domain of sin and ungodliness by 
preaching nothing but Christ cruci- 
fied, no matter what trouble it may 
bring to ourselves or to others. 

It is the privilege of our Church to 
bring back the good news of salvation 
to the very people who first gave it to 
the Gentiles. For nearly 1800 years 
organized Christendom has not only 
neglected the Jew, but it has done 
everything by way of persecution and 
restriction to make it well nigh im- 
possible for the Jew to believe that 
the Christ who was worshiped in the 
churches could be the Messiah of their 
own sacred Book. 

We here in Baltimore at Emmanuel 
Center, as part of the Division of 
Home Missions of the Board of 
Church Extension, are eager to repay 


in some way the debt that we owe 
to the Jewish people by showing them 
the love of Christ in word and deed. 
Our relations with our Jewish friends 
are most amiable, as we seek to be very 
tactful in our evangelistic approach, 
and yet there are times when in faith- 
fulness to God’s Word we must pre- 
sent the offense of the Cross, too. 

But enough of theory. Let me tell 
you a little about the actual work. 
Morning prayers are hardly over, 
when footsteps of tiny tots are heard 
on the porch, and the doorbell is 
given a busy time. Our nursery for 
Jewish children keeps our two lady 
workers busy every morning. How 
these boys and girls love to sing “Jesus 
loves me, this I know,” “Hannah 
prayed to God,” and similar choruses. 
One of our scholars asked his mother 
the other day when they were having 
a meal in a restaurant to put a nickel 
in the “juke box” and play “Jesus 
Loves Me!” 

At our meeting for adults we face 
an interesting group. There is the man 
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with several university degrees, and 
next to him is a young man who just 
passed the fifth grade in school. There 
is the well-to-do businessman, and be- 
hind him sits a friend who never had 
a bank account. There are Jews who 
know what it is to lose everything and 
to be hunted from one country to the 
other, and there are those who have 
always enjoved the security of Amer- 
ica. Whatever differences there are, 
they are one in their need of God 
whose grace alone is able to save their 
souls. 

At another time some older children 
gather. What patience is needed to 
control their restless spirits so that the 
message can sink into their hearts. 

The mail, too, affords an oppor- 
tunity for witness. From time to time 
we send out a letter especially written 


for our Jewish friends. This goes to 
more than eight hundred different 
homes. 

The backbone of Jewish evangelism 
will perhaps always be personal visita- 
tion. It certainly is hard work, but 
there are compensations. It is in those 
quiet conversations that souls open 
up and that an opportunity is given to 
show more clearly the comfort of the 
Gospel to burdened souls. Can there 
be any substitute for the Saviour? Can 
Moses take the place of Christ? Is sin 
forgiven by the Law? Surely not! To 
dispense with Jewish evangelism 
would mean to belittle the grace of 
God. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
still “the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first,” and also to the Gentile. 





1 Believe in Home Missions 


(Continued from page 5) 


yond the seas, it must shine more 
brightly at home. Our Lord was fol- 
lowing an irresistible logic when he 
outlined the program for His Church 
that they were to preach repentance 
and remission of sins in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem. Just before His ascension, as 
recorded in the first chapter of Acts, 
He commissioned them with these 
words, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Onward and out- 
ward they were to go, but they were 
to begin where they were—at home. 
If we are faithless here, we will cer- 
tainly not be able to send the light 
elsewhere. 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am a Christian steward. 

God has entrusted me with many 
blessings, and I must administer them 
for Him. No more than others do I 
deserve, yet God has given me more. 
The lines have fallen unto most of us 
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in pleasant places, and we have a 
goodly heritage. What are we doing 
with our stewardship? The Apostle 
John wrote, “Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his . . . compassion 
from him, bow dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” A few years ago a 
Presbyterian layman died in one of 
our southern states. He was worth 
more than fifty million dollars, but he 
didn’t leave a cent of it to God’s 
work, Shortly before he died he re- 
marked to a friend that he wished he 
knew how to give and to enjoy it. He 
had never learned what it was to be 
a Christian steward. Are you faithful 
enough in your stewardship to get a 
real joy out of giving? When we 
share our possessions in the work of 
Home Missions and when we leave 
our money to this ongoing, never- 
ceasing work in our wills, we shall 
come to know something of the joy of 
a faithful partnership with Christ and 
His servants in the hard places of the 
field. We who~-have -much~can thus 


share with those who have little. 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | can thus multiply myself. 

Have you ever wished that you 
were twins or triplets so that you 
might be elsewhere at the same time, 
doing something else that needs to be 
done? When you hear of our home 
missionaries and of their thrilling 
work for Christ in their respective 
fields, you can’t help but wish you 
could be counting for Christ like that, 
too. Well, we can! There are 532 
workers serving in our Home Mission 
fields, among Indians, Mexicans, for- 
eign-speaking peoples, Jews, mountain 
people, and weak rural and urban 
churches. We can project ourselves 
into their work through them as we 
help to make it possible. We can be 
twins and triplets for Christ! 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | want to keep the compan- 
ionship of Christ. 

If He is my Lord and Master, the 
one altogether lovely, whom I love 
and serve, then I must heed His call, 
and follow Him whithersoever He 
leads. He always goes on before us, 
carrying on His ministry of love to 
others. 

Where He leads me,'I would fol- 
low! Where the Christ goes in Home 
Missions, there too I must go, for I 
would walk with Him. I do so as I 
share in His blessed ministry. 

I would plead with you in Christ’s 
name for your interest, for when you 
are interested you will want to know, 
and when you know you will care. I 
would seek your intercession. We can 
play a vital part in this great enter- 
prise of winning our Southland for 
God by effectual, fervent, and earnest 
prayer. There is no limit to the power 
of God unleashed through the prayers 
of His own. Thus may we help to 
stem the forces of evil that threaten 
to undo us. And, finally, I ask of you 
your investment, your ungrudging, 
glad investment in this glorious work. 
Not a token gift, for the Lord knows 
what’s back of our giving anyhow. 
Not a tip, for the Lord doesn’t need 
that; He'll get along without it. A 
total investment of our money and’ 
ourselves to be used for His glory.. 
“For where your treasure is, there: 
will your heart be also.” 

“Beginning at Jerusalem,” let’s go: 
all-out for God! I believe in Home: 
Missions! Do you? 









By W. L. 


UITE FREQUENTLY we hear 
Q the question, How is Stuart 
Robinson School meeting com- 
munity needs? While we fall short of 
doing all that a school ought to do 
and perhaps could do, when we con- 
sider the many different things which 
our school provides for the surround- 
ing area, we are encouraged, 
First, there is our outpost Sunday- 
school work. Every Sunday some of 


STUART ROBINSON SCHOOL 
MERTS COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Cooper* 


the members of our faculty together 
with some of our students go to Car- 
bon Glow, Isom, Doty, and Jeremiah, 
the four outposts which lie in the area 
served by the school. These Sunday 
schools have an enrollment of about 
two hundred. Also, at these four out- 
posts, preaching services are held 
either on Sunday or at some appointed 
time during the week. Thus, here is a 
service that reaches beyond that of 
the average public school. 

Another thing that we do is the 
showing of a movie each Saturday 
night. The program for these shows 
is set up primarily with the wishes 
of the people in the foreground. Our 
attendance is from eighty to a hun- 
dred people. Were it not for the Sat- 
urday evening show, many of our 
community people would have no- 
where to go on that night. 

Perhaps our athletic program offers 
the field of widest service. Certainly 
it is true that more of our community 
people attend our ball games than any 
of our other regularly scheduled pro- 
grams. Last year our average attend- 
ance at ball games was nearly three 
hundred. We have set up a six-game 
football schedule and a twenty-game 
basketball schedule. Through these 
games the people come to feel that 
Stuart Robinson is really a part of 
themselves or vice versa. 

Also within the area served by our 
high school there are six public grade 
schools which use our gymnasium 
from time to time for practice and 
for games with each other. This too 
makes for a happy relationship with 
the communities. 


* Superintendent of Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Kentucky, and Highland Institution, 


Guerrant, Kentucky. Reprinted from The 


Yodeler. 
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There are also school plays and 
regular school programs put on in the 
school chapel. These are well attended 
by the people of the area and most 
deeply appreciated. 

Then we have a unique type of folk 
game program. Each year we put on 
our regular school festival and often- 
times we are host to the regional folk 
festival. On these occasions our neigh- 
bors, parents, and friends join with us 
in a fine evening of fun. Then we have 
our community folk game group 
which meets each Thursday evening. 
Usually there are from twelve to 
thirty people present. For about two 
hours we have lots of fun playing to- 
gether the games which have been 
learned as a result of the work of the 
school. 

Next there is our lunchroom, a 
project which we went into with fear 
and trembling. It has proved to be one 
of the largest opportunities we have 
ever had for service. Now it is diffi- 
cult for us to understand why we did 
not launch this project many years 
ago. From Monday through Friday 
each week we feed around 250 pupils 
and faculty members a good, whole- 
some, hot lunch. It is a full meal, and 
we are doing it for twenty cents. We 
have had lots of appreciation expressed 
by the community people for working 
out this project. The children now 
get a hot lunch when before they 
usually had a cold sandwich and 
maybe a piece of candy bought in a 
nearby store. 


Another project which meets a 
community need in a very fine way 
is our clothing store. People through- 
out the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
send their discarded clothing to us in 
bags which we furnish for that pur- 
pose. This clothing is sorted and 
priced at a very low figure and sold 
to the people not only here but to 
people in other communities in this 
county and surrounding counties. 
Literally hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of people go through our sale 
room each year to secure warm cloth- 
ing for their large families, This serv- 
ice truly meets a most pressing need. 
Were it not for our work in the sale 
room many children and also grown- 
ups would not be provided with suf- 
ficiently warm clothes. 

Another thing that is done in our 
community is personal visiting. Our 
people are indeed happy to have us 
come to see them, and while it seems 
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that other activities limit our doing 
much of this, we do get in some. 
We provide an excellent Christ- 
centered educational program from 
grade one through twelve. We are 
able to offer many advantages to the 
elementary pupils who attend the 
school which the county supports on 
our campus, and ours is the only high 
school in our section of the county. 
The high school offers general sub- 
jects, a fine commercial curriculum, 


and explanatory work in other areas, 
as well as a full-scale program of ac- 
tivity and an adequate testing and 
guidance program. 

The standards of the school and of 
its graduates and students are helping 
to raise the level of community living 
as our work here is seen as a symbol 
of all that is good and right in con- 
trast to those things which might be 
low and shoddy. 





The Brightest Day for the Rural Church 


(Continued from page 7) 


almost disintegrates. A good pastor 
serving the rural church is the hope 
of the rural church. 

He should be one who loves rural 
people, who appreciates the values of 
rural life, and who has a genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of rural people. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
his own background should be rural, 
though this may help. There is many 
a minister today who grew up in an 
urban environment, yet who is happy 
and successful in ministering to a rural 
church. 

He should be a pastor who serves 
rural people and the rural church 
through a sense of call, and not of 
necessity because he can’t do any bet- 
ter. No man can make real progress in 
his work as a pastor if he plans his 
program only “until I get a call to a 
bigger and better church.” This psy- 
chology leads to discontent and rest- 
lessness, and weakens the effectiveness 
of one’s ministry wherever he may be. 
After all, what determines success in 
the ministry? Is it the size of the 
church, the number on his staff, the 
amount of his salary, the degrees he 
has attained? Or is it more: the in- 
fluence in the lives of the people, the 
love they have for their pastor, the 
confidence and trust between them, 
and the joy of serving in the name of 
the Lord? 

Listen to Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt or read his books, and be 
moved by the thrill of his own soul 
as he plays on the heartstrings of your 
soul in taking you with him into the 
hearts and lives and homes of his own 
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people in the countryside of his Ver- 
mont Green Mountains. Then, be 
happy that God has called you also 
to serve where you are. Plan your 
program there as a life career. Build 
it around people and their joys and 
sorrows and their great spiritual needs, 
and not around budgets and reports 
and the call that you might get to an- 
other church next year. Just leave this 
last matter in the hands of the Lord, 
and He'll work it out in His own way. 

The rural pastor should have some 
special preparation for the work of 
the rural church. The regular cur- 
riculum in the seminaries gives one a 
general preparation for the work of 
the ministry, but many pastors dis- 
cover quite early that whereas they 
have a knowledge of church program, 
they are limited in their knowledge of 
rural life. In addition to the regular 
curriculum, provision should be made 
for all students to have training in 
rural social organizations, rural life in 
general, and the program of the small 
church. Most seminaries today need 
a little less of the traditional and a 
good bit more of the practical in the 
curriculum. The graduates will be 
better equipped to solve the many 
discouraging problems in the many 
hundreds of little churches through- 
out the land. 


A WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM 
IN THE CHURCH ITSELF 
It is just as important to have a 
good program in the small rural 
church as in the finest and largest ur- 
ban church in the land. This program 





October is Church Extension 
month 


This year you should be con- 
centrating on the Home Mis- 
sion emphasis during this 
month, and particularly dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Church Exten- 
sion, October 28—November 
4. 


Write to your Board of Church Ex- 
tension, 607 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia, for specific 
helps in the observance of this im- 
portant season. 


As you tithe this month, re- 
member that part of your 
share in “Our Tithing Adven- 
ture” will go to the support 
of Home Missions. 


Ask the man who tithes. 











should make provision for the age 
groups to have proper worship expe- 
riences, including worship in the 
preaching services, as well as worship 
in the age-group meetings. It should 
include proper emphasis upon evan- 
gelism. The rural church with an 
adequate program is an effective evan- 
gelistic agency. The rural church 
serving larger families has a better 
opportunity to promote a good edu- 
cational program and to engage in a 
teaching ministry. The rural church 
needs p mere help, but it should not 
be pauperized. It should have an ade- 
quate emphasis upon stewardship. 

Then, the program of the local 
rural church can be strengthened by 
working together with other denom- 
inations. 

And finally, many rural churches 
can improve their programs by merg- 
ing their program into the larger pro- 
gram of a co-operative parish or larger 
parish. This enables small churches to 
do many things together and to do 
them better than they could possibly 
be done as each small church works 
independently of the others. 

With a wholesome attitude on the 
part of the entire Church to rural life 
and the rural church, with a good 
pastor who is serving the rural church 
and rural people with a sense of call, 
and with a good program meeting the 
total needs of rural people, “the 
brightest day for the rural church is 
not in the past, but in the future.” 
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Let's Have a Talk 
About Church Extension 


By Douglas Summers Brown’ 


ET’S HAVE a “board” talk—a 

talk about one of the largest and 
most important boards in our church. 
To the average person a church board 
is something very unreal, something 
without life or color. But to those 
acquainted with what the boards do, 
they are exciting, challenging agents 
of service. These boards are set up by 
the General Assembly. They are the 
instruments by which the plans and 
prayers of the Church are translated 
into action. It is through them that the 
Church gets its work done. They exist 
solely to serve. As one leader says, 
“The board has no program to sell. 
It has a service of helpfulness to 
offer.” 

You and I, who make up the rank 
and file of the Church, give, pray, 
purpose, and plan. It remains for the 
official boards to see that our plans 
are carried out, our purposes fulfilled, 
and our prayers answered in concrete 
forms of service to those who need 
our help. 

There are five boards that serve our 
Assembly. In this article, we are in- 
terested in only one, the Board of 
Church Extension. What does it do? 
Well, first of all, in its field, it acts 
as the eyes and ears and hands of the 
Church. It sees the picture of the 
Church in the South as a whole. It 
knows the strong and the weak places 
in our work, and part of its task is to 
guide the strong in the aid of the 
weak. It is an equalizing agent. Wher- 
ever a need is felt it sees that the 
Church extends and meets that need. 

Look at the name of this Board— 
Church Extension. That is a very ex- 


1 Mrs. H. Dockery Brown, Rock Hill, S. C., 
member of Board of Church Extension. 
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pressive title. In it we see the Church 
holding out its arms, extending itself, 
its message, and its ministry—seeking, 
saving, serving. We should remember, 
however, that this Board limits its 
work to those who are here at home. 
In a sense it replaces the old Home 
Missions Committee. The South is its 
field of service, and its task is home 
missions in its fullest sense, its widest 
possibilities, and its deepest implica- 
tions. 

Church Extension is your Church, 
in your name, reaching out into the 
community to make Christ known to 
all people in the South. This much it 
does, but it tries to do more than that. 
It tries to help those who are already 
Christian to be more Christlike as 
they come in contact with their fam- 
ilies, their friends, their neighbors, and 
their business associates. It attempts to 
make Americans truly Christian. This 
is a great undertaking. It attempts to 
reach millions of people, of all classes, 
colors, and circumstances. How can 
such a task be approached? How can 
such a goal be reached? 


The Unchurched 


We approach the task by five ave- 
nues (or Divisions) of service. The 
first leads us to the unchurched peo- 
ples in the South. To serve this group 
is the responsibility of the Division of 
Home Missions of our Board.? It is 
charged particularly with the task of 
ministering to the spiritually neglected 
peoples of our Southland. It cares for 
those for whom their own synods or 
presbyteries are unable to make suf- 


2In presenting this article to circle meetings, 
it is suggested that the accompanying chart or 
poster be used. 


ficient provision. Here it is that we 
find our most colorful home mission 
work; for through this Division we 
work among the Indians of the South- 
west, the mountain people of the Ap- 
palachians and the Ozarks, the Mexi- 
cans in Texas, the Italians in Missouri, 
the Chinese in New Orleans, the Hun- 
garians and French in Louisiana, and 
the Jews in Baltimore. That sounds 
like a roll call of the nations, doesn’t 
it? It is almost that, for here we have 
foreign mission work at home. 

It is through this Division that our 
money has gone to support mission 
schools that care for, educate, and 
spiritually nurture hundreds of boys 
and girls each year. Last year alone 
through this Division we supported, 
in whole or in part, 509 pastors, nurses, 
evangelists, and superintendents, who 
served 827 mission projects. The task 
is great, indeed, but we are busy! Last 
year sixty-five new churches were or- 
ganized—one each week with thirteen 
left over for good measure. Wherever 
and whenever people have wanted a 
church of their own we have tried to 
help them get it. This has not always 
been possible, for the calls have ex- 
ceeded our resources. There were 
more than one hundred requests for 
building aid, totaling more than 
$400,000, and there was only $160,000 
available. Shall this situation continue 
or shall we meet the challenge? 


The Unsaved 


The second avenue of service leads 
to the unsaved. To reach those who 
still do not know Christ is the task of 
the Division of Evangelism. Only a 
little more than half of the people 
about us are Christian by profession. 
Almost every other person is without 
Him and the ministry of His church, 
As a denomination we are growing 
faster than ever before in our history, 
yet the percentage of those entering 
our communion by first avowal of 
faith is still small. This is a distressing 
fact. It shows that we need to be 
aroused and led in the direction of 
ardent soul winning. This leadership 
is being supplied. Constantly our pas- 
tors and our people are being encour- 
aged to meet the situation and do 
something about it. All over the As- 
sembly special services, preaching mis- 
sions, and visitation evangelism cam- 
paigns are being projected. Today our 
Church is more evangelistic in its tone 
and more successful in reaching the 
unsaved than it has been for decades. 
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The Unreached 


The third avenue leads us to the 
unreached. The Negro is the special 
concern of the Division of Negro 
Work. To our shame, we confess that 
we have done little for these people 
who are our nearest neighbors. We 
are resolved that it shall not be in the 
future. Statistics are often dull, but 
these should not be so. They should 
be a call to action. 

There are ten million Negroes in the 
South. 

More than five million are un- 
reached by any church. 

There are 702,210 members of our 
church; of this only 2,385 are Negroes. 

There are 3,618 white congregations 
in our Assembly, with 2,761 white 
ministers. 

There are only forty-eight Negro 
congregations in our Assembly with 
thirty-eight Negro ministers. 

Need we say more? There is no 
need for discouragement, however, 
for we are entering a new era in our 
Negro Work. The future is bright; 
our work is being enlarged and 
strengthened; we are on the march. 


The Unheeding 
The fourth avenue leads us to the 
unheeding, as we have aptly been 
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called. I say “we,” for all of us come 
under this classification to a greater 
or lesser degree. The term “unheed- 
ing” means those of us who have al- 
ready accepted Christ but have not 
fully heeded the full implication of 
His teachings and applied them to life 
situations. We mean those of us who 
feel a need for our church to interpret 
and proclaim for us the high Christian 
ethics and morals as related to the 
field of controversial subjects. 

This is the task of the Division of 
Christian Relations. It is a task in- 
volving leadership and education. This 
Division speaks to (but never for, un- 
less specially commissioned to do so 
by the Assembly) the Church on such 
delicate and difficult matters as mar- 
riage and divorce, crime, war, racial 
issues, alcoholism. In its fullest sense 
its task is the evangelism of the atti- 
tudes of church members. 


The Unknown 

Our final avenue of service is 
through the Division of Radio. It 
brings the church to the unknown 
people who will never enter a church 
but who need its “good news.” This 
good news we broadcast that all who 
will may hear. Through our radio 
work we enter homes and hospitals, 


offices and shops, and reach those who 
need Christ most. We reach the aged, 
the sick, the lonely. Here is one op- 
portunity we are not neglecting. We 
have what is called “The Presbyterian 
Hour” which goes out over 140 sta- 
tions. Our best ministers are heard 
throughout the land. Over the net- 
work programs of ABC, Columbia, 
and Mutual, our Church is speaking 
to the multitudes whom the Master 
knows, loves, and seeks. This is but 
one of the many fine services being 
offered by this Division. 


Never before has our Church had 
such a marvelous opportunity. Our 
South is changing. Everywhere new 
cities and communities are springing 
up; mew factories are being built; 
thousands of new homes are being 
constructed in what was once but 
pinelands; new schools are on the way, 
calling for new churches to come up 
beside them. Everywhere new people 
are appearing. Everywhere new op- 
portunities are offering themselves to 
those in the Church who have the 
vision, the sacrificial spirit, and the 
sincere desire to see the Kingdom 
come. Everywhere people are turning 
longing eyes and hungry hearts to us 
and saying, “Sirs, we would see Jesus.” 
What will our answer be? 
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The following statements 
of missionaries in foreign 
service give their idea of 
the importance of the 
mission task of the Church 
whether at home or on 
the foreign field. 
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Miss Helen Pemberton, evangelistic 
and educational missionary to 
Mexico. 


“T think that the missionaries in our 
home field are trying to do about the 
same kind of job we are trying to do 
on the foreign field. It seems to me 
that we have to get our people at 
home to see the importance of every 
person being a Christian in all his 
relationships before we can get them 
to become interested in Christianity 
abroad. They have to be interested in 
people who are lost at home before 
they can become interested in people 
who are lost in other countries. 

“I recently visited in Rabun Gap, 
Georgia, the school that we have 
there for training farmers, and I was 
interested in the agricultural program 
because we hope to start a similar 
program in Mexico. I think their pro- 
gram of having families come and live 
on the farm is very interesting. They 
send their children to the public 
school which is close, and growing up 
on the farm they learn a good many 
desirable farming methods. They have 
Sunday school on the grounds every 
Sunday morning and they have, of 
course, Bible classes in the school it- 
self which is on a high school level. 

“I am, myself, a product of home 
missions. My home church is the 
Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church in 
Tampa. It started as a home mission 
church in 1927 with about thirteen 
members and now it has twelve hun- 
dred members and is self-supporting.” 


George T. Brown, chapel minister 
of First Presbyterian Church, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. 


“The First Church has been active 
in both home and foreign missions. 
They don’t believe that there is any 
discrepancy between the two or any 
conflict. They have supported six or 
seven churches in Gastonia, and they 
have always been one of the high con- 
tributors to world missions. Last year 
they put on a world missions conven- 
tion which lasted about a week. They 
believe that the two complement each 
other. Mr. Ellis, the former pastor, 
made the statement that the home 
benevolence program of the church 
was based on world missions, that 
when people got the idea of world 
missions, all the rest of the causes be- 
came better supported as well.” 


Eugene L. Daniel, former mission- 
ary to Korea, Candidate Secretary 
of the Board of World Missions. 


“Missions are the same work any- 
where in the world. Home missions 
and foreign missions have the same 
goal, namely, winning men to Jesus 
Christ that they might be saved. If a 
Christian is not interested in helping 
and witnessing to his neighbor across 
the street, it is unlikely that he would 
sustain interest in helping and witness- 
ing to his neighbor across the ocean. 
Home missions is the first part of 
Christ’s command to be his witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
in all Samaria and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. If we are faithful 
in preaching the Gospel in the home- 
land, we are more likely to find in- 
spiration to preach Christ abroad.” 


A. L. Davis, evangelistic missionary 
to Brazil. 


“Systematic aggressive home mis- 
sion work in our Southland served by 
our beloved Church is necessary for 
many reasons, among which are the 
following: This is the most rapidly 
developing section of the world’s most 
prosperous nation. This material de- 
velopment means an influx of peoples 
from without, thus placing at our 
doors a great opportunity and a grave 
responsibility. The Roman Catholic 
Church has declared its intention of 
bringing our entire country into sub- 
jection to Rome and is focusing its 
efforts at present in a special way on 
our Southland. Every effort must be 
made to evangelize our people, im- 
plant the truth of God’s Word in 
their hearts, and by this means annul 
Rome’s efforts. Those of us who have 
lived and worked for many years in 
Brazil where the Roman Catholic 
Church had undisputed religious and 
spiritual sway for four hundred years 
and see the fruits of that domination 
realize fully the moral and spiritual 
disgrace which threatens us. Home 
mission work is the seedbed of the 
church. The perpetuation of the 
church at home and abroad depends 
on this phase of the work being kept 
in a healthy growing condition.” 


Miss Elisa Gonzales, new mission- 
ary to Brazil. 


“As a product of home missions I 
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feel a special type of gratitude in my 
heart for the work done by home mis- 
sionaries. Not only am I grateful that 
my church through its home mission 
work reached me and brought me 
from the darkness of semiatheism to 
the light of the Gospel, but I am 
grateful that after I was received into 
the fellowship of the church I found 
a place of service in it. | remember 
gratefully the two home mission 
schools—Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege and Presbyterian-Mexican School 
—that opened their doors to receive 
me as a student and later as a member 
of the staff. For three years I had the 
joy of teaching girls from the home 
mission churches in Texas and from 
the churches in Mexico. The church 
at home has a great part to play in the 
world mission enterprise of our As- 
sembly. The task of reaching beyond 
our borders must be continued until 
the evangelization of the peoples of 
the earth is completed. It is the home 
church that must send out those who 
are called to preach beyond the seas. 
Because this is true there should be a 
strong cord binding the work of 
Church Extension with that of World 
Missions. 

“Missionaries are needed both at 
home and abroad. The church here at 
home should enlist in a prayer cam- 
paign which will bring forth the 
needed supply of laborers. It is only 
as we heed the words of Christ ‘The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth labourers into his harvest.’ ” 


Miss Mary Garland Taylor, new 
missionary to Brazil. 


“Ever since I can remember mis- 
sions has seemed to me the most im- 
portant work of the Church. It mat- 
ters not whether this be home mis- 
sions or world missions, Year in, year 
out, I had heard my aunt pour out her 
expressions of love for the people of 
the mountain community where she 
knew every family and was deeply 
concerned about the spiritual welfare 
of each person. I had shared in pack- 
ing boxes for mission schools from 
my days in the Miriam Band. And so, 
after college and seminary days and 
after serving four years in one type of 
church work I felt a divine compul- 
sion to get to grips with home mis- 
sions firsthand. No years of my life 


have been happier ones than the seven 
I spent at Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College, sharing in the educational 
phase of home missions in the heart of 
the Choctaw Indian country. I write 
this now, having just come from a 
visit with Mrs. Robert M. Firebaugh, 
a great home missionary of our 
church in Indian Presbytery. We 
talked for a long time about individual 
Indian young people we have both 
known who now are filling places of 
distinction and service in Christ’s 
Kingdom. What possible joy can be 
greater than that of living and work- 
ing with young people whose poten- 
tialities for Christian service are so 
great! 

“But God moves in a mysterious 
way to accomplish his purpose in our 
lives and to direct us to new fields of 
service. Under his leading, my sister 
was permitted to spend two and a half 
years in missionary service in Japan. 
Now she has had more than six years 
as a missionary in Brazil. It seemed 
that God intended my work, as well 
as my brother’s, to be carried out in 
the United States. But I could never 
get away from the impressions left in 
my childhood by missionary visitors 
in our home, from the influences that 
all through life have pointed me to 
mission service. Now, after all these 
years, God has opened the way for 
me, too, to go to Brazil to have a 
small share in his work in that great 
and challenging land. In a sense of 
deep humility and unworthiness I hear 
Christ’s words: ‘You did not choose 
me, but I chose you and appointed 
you that you should go and bear 
fruit.’ (R.S.v.) 

“*The mission of the Church is mis- 
sions.’ This I believe with all my 
heart. May all the influences in our 
churches and in the homes of our 
church continue to keep alive this 
great truth until we as a church can 
fully say that we have accomplished 
the task to which Jesus Christ has 
called us.” 
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The Editor Reads the Mail— 
and Gets a Red Face! 


Dear Sirs: 


The August Survey has just been 
received. The cover attracted me im- 
mediately. It certainly must be the In- 
dependent Presbyterian, “my” Church, 
pictured thereon, though hidden by 
considerable trees and bushes. My 
search for some story or article plac- 
ing the church reveals nothing. Isn’t 
not locating it a little unusual, es- 
pecially in the case of this church? 

For almost two centuries the torch 
of truth has been held aloft by this 
old church; it stands for the faith of 
our fathers; has made a rich contribu- 
tion not only to Presbyterianism 
locally but to the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, its gifts going through 
regular channels and its young men 
entering the ministry through the 
years and giving a good account of 
themselves throughout the Church! . 


Sincerely yours, 

Louise M. Millar 

(Mrs. Horace P. Millar) 
Independent Presbyterian Church 
Savannah, Georgia 


Ed’s note: Yes, this picture is the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and we're embar- 
rassed to admit we did not recognize 
it! We purchased the photograph— 
as we do many which we use—from 
a commercial photographer. Like so 
many pictures which we receive in 
this way, the church was not identi- 
fied. We’re grateful for sharp-eyed 
readers like Mrs. Millar who bring 
such things to our attention. We are 
also proud that we ran a picture of 
this fine old church on our August 
cover. 
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One of the functions of a Regional Director is to es- 
tablish and maintain an efficient headquarters office for 
handling correspondence and promoting various phases 
of the program. Above, Dr. R. L. Landis, only non- 
minister member of the regional staff, and for more 
than thirty years in the field of religious education, in 
his office in Jackson, Mississippi. 


Regional Directors are members of the staff of the 
Board of Christian Education. As such they share in 
the planning of the program of religious education for 
the whole Assembly. Below is pictured a meeting of 
the Religious Education Field Council, made up of the 
members of the Board of Christian Education staff, 
members of the Board itself, and synod chairmen of 
religious education. 








There’s a Regional Director 



























at Work in 
Your Synod 


To guide the development of a program of religious educa- 
tion in the synods and presbyteries and to help make that pro- 
gram effective in the local church, the Assembly’s Board of 
Christian Education has on its staff thirteen regional directors 
of religious education who are “loaned” to the synods as field 
workers, Some of them serve only one synod; others have the 
responsibility of two. The two-synod regions are: Alabama- 
Tennessee; Arkansas-Missouri; Kentucky-West Virginia; and 
Oklahoma- Texas. While these field workers are thought of 
first of all as directors of religious education, they are respon- 
sible also for Men’s Work and in some cases Student Work. 
For this important office are sought men who have radiant 
Christian personalities, leadership and administrative abilities, 
professional training in religious education, a good general edu- 
cation, a loyalty to the program and standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, and some experience in local church work. 

While much of the time of a regional director must of neces- 
sity be spent in working with committees, councils, and other 
groups in synods and presbyteries, he also serves the local 
church, meeting and advising with leaders, planning and teach- 
ing in leadership schools and speaking to various groups as in- 
vited. Some synods employ women assistants to spend much of 
their time in local churches, 

On these pages are the pictures of all the regional directors 
at work in the Church now, as well as pictures of some of the 
phases of the work in which they are engaged. Many of the 
pictures of the work are of the same director, but they are typi- 
cal of the work of all. 














One of the primary functions of the Regional Director is to plan with synod and 
presbytery committees of religious education for the whole program of religious 
education, including Men’s Work. Synod and presbytery committees of religious 
education are meeting below with their regional Director. 





Above: Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director 
of the Department of Church School and 
Field Administration of the Board of 
Christian Education, serves as the link 
between the office staff and the field staff. 
He works with the Regional Directors, 
guiding them and helping them wherever 
possible. 





One of the greatest opportunities of the Regional Director 
is in meeting with the various councils in both synod and 
presbytery and helping to guide them as they plan their 
work—Children’s Work Council; Youth Council; Men’s 
Council; Young Adult Council; and Superintendents’ 
Council. Left above: The Virginia Synod Youth Council, 
with Dr. Sullivan, Regional Director and Adviser, on the 
right of the back row. 





Conferences are another major responsibility of the Re- 
gional Director—conferences not only for youth but for 
men, young adults, Sunday-school superintendents, etc. 
Left below: Dr. Sullivan meets with the Synod Negro 
Youth Conference sponsored by the Synod Men’s Council 
of Virginia. 
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Left: A Presbyterian youth caravan leav- 
ing for its first appointment. Below: A 
training group in the Massanetta Men’s 
Conference for the Synod of Virginia. 





One of the most effective services ren- 
dered the local church is through the 
youth caravan. In those synods having 
such a program the person who is largely 
responsible for the selection and training 
of the teams, as well as planning their 
schedules in co-operation with the local 
churches, is the Regional Director. Train- In many synods the Regional Director meets in groups with local directors of re- 
ing classes also are provided, partly — ligious education so that they may benefit by combined planning. Below: Dr. Sullivan 
through the efforts of the Regional Direc- meets for the first time with the Virginia D.R.E.’s. 

tor, for leaders of men, for teachers in 
the Sunday school, for leaders of all ages, 
in many local churches and in conferences. 
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HERE ARE THE REGIONAL 
DIRECTORS 


Rev. John B. Spragens 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Synods of Arkansas and Missouri 


Dr. W. B. Sullivan 
Richmond, Virginia 
Synod of Virginia 


Rev. William M. Belk 
Orlando, Florida 
Synod of Florida 


Rev. Lawrence W. Bottoms 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Synod of Snedecor Memorial 


Rev. J. O. Mann 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Synod of North Carolina 


Rev. J. Wayte Fulton 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Synod of Louisiana 
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Rev. W. Ted Jones 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Synod of South Carolina 


Rev. |. M. Ellis 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Synod of Appalachia 


Dr. R. L. Landis 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Synod of Mississippi 


Rev. Donald L. Erwin 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Synod of Georgia 


Rev. Jack B. McMichael 
Dallas, Texas 
Synods of Oklahoma and Texas 


Rev. J. M. Bemiss 

Huntington, West Virginia 

Synods of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia 














The chant of the displaced Arabs is 


“We Want to Go Home” 


F YOU HAVE ever been home- 

sick, you can sympathize with this 
cry which goes up daily from the 
Arab refugees in Palestine and other 
countries of the Near East. There are 
750,000 of them, whose ancestral 
homes for hundreds of years have 
been in what is now the State of Israel. 
Forced out by the hostilities which 
began in 1948 they are now scattered 
over Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Gaza. For three years they have 
lived precarious lives, barely escaping 
starvation, existing in caves, in ruins, 
in hovels, and tent-camps, under con- 
ditions little better than that of ani- 
mals. Many live in eastern Palestine, 
some within sight of their former 
homes and farms. It is only human 
that they plead, “We want to go 
home.” 





By Paul B. Freeland 


This cry I heard, personally, in the 
early part of May, 1951, when I| had 
the opportunity to visit those refugees 
at Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, and Jericho, while attending 
the conference on the Arab Refugee 
Problem called by the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council, May 1-8, 1951, in 
Beirut, Lebanon. The first three days 
were devoted to a survey of refugee 
conditions, members of the Confer- 
ence visiting as many areas as possible. 
All were shocked by what they found, 
and all heard the same appeal, “We 
want to go home.” The speech, a 
translation of which is given below, 
is typical of those delivered at nearly 
every camp by the Arab village elders 
to the foreign visitors who had come 
to investigate their situation. 


“To the United Nations, The Security 
Council, and the Heads of Religions 
and Sects: 


“We, the refugees, appeal to the 
world conscience in asking for right 
and justice and humanity that you 
may return us to our homes as soon 
as possible. We are not willing to take 
any substitute at any price nor shall 
we accept any other piece of ground 
instead of our homes even though it 
were filled with gold. 

“O United Nations, O Security 
Council, O heads of religions and 
sects, where is the right and justice? 
What crime have we committed that 
we have been driven from our homes 
and lands? What is the sin of our 
children? What is the sin of our 
women and old men? What crime 
have we committed that the Jews 
have taken our piace, and we are 
compelled to live a life which no man 


These boys and girls are among the displaced of the Near East. Official United Nations Photo. 
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would desire? 

“We receive our food and know 
where it comes from, just as we 
know who agreed and helped our 
being driven along with our children 
from our homes. 

“O heads of religions, what religion 
or what sect or even what unbeliever 
would agree to a whole people’s be- 
ing driven from their home without 
reason? 

“Q United Nations, the measure 
is full and we can no longer be pa- 
tient, nor shall we be patient further, 
but we shall arise with all our power 
to return to our country even though 
the end is death. Death is better than 
the life we live! Or we shall be 
compelled to ally ourselves with 
anyone who will help us return to 
our homes, even though he be Satan, 
as Mr. Churchill said.” 


Oriental eloquence, Biblical-sound- 
ing phrases, and outraged human dig- 
nity characterize this pathetic appeal 
by these victims of man’s inhumanity 
to man. It becomes more poignant 
when you know that it was delivered 
by village elders from the Holy Land, 
who are now crowded into one of 
three camps at old Jericho, the an- 
cient city of Joshua’s conquest. 

As I have said, this appeal was re- 
peated again and again, everywhere 
we went. It is only fair to ask, is it 
mere rhetoric, or are there sound facts 
behind it? The sober truth is that this 
speech is based on stark reality, and 
these refugees have a right to call 
upon the world conscience for a right- 
ing of wrongs in the name of justice 
and humanity. Too long has their 
plight gone unnoticed. The world 
outside has heard little of their suf- 
fering, and next to nothing has been 
done to meet the problems of nearly 
a million people uprooted from their 
homes. 


THE CAUSES OF THIS TRAGEDY 


The events of 1948 which caused 
the present tragic situation in Pales- 
tine were but the climax of a long and 
complicated series of happenings go- 
ing back to the time of World War I, 
becoming more and more involved, 
until the situation became a confused 
intermingling of racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political aspirations, ha- 
treds, and frustrations. No brief sum- 
mary could begin to do justice to the 
facts, contradictory as they are, but it 
is significant that the mandatory 
power, Great Britain, which accepted 
the responsibility of governing Pales- 
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tine, finally threw up its hands in dis- 
gust, withdrawing on May 15, 1948. It 
was the abandonment of a task which 
had become impossible. 

Tensions which had been growing 
stronger with each passing year, fin- 
ally broke out in open hostility shortly 
after the withdrawal of the British 
and the immediate proclamation of 
the State of Israel. It was during this 
time that the Arabs living in that part 
of Palestine claimed and conquered by 
Israel became refugees. Their homes 
were destroyed, their villages laid 
waste, their lands taken over by the 
Zionists. Most of them fled in terror, 





What is one of the major prob- 
lems in the Near East today about 
which Christians need to be con- 
cerned P 

How has this problem been ag- 
gravated P 

Since it is primarily a political 
problem rather than a religious one, 
what can individual Christians and 
single churches do to help the sit- 
uation? 

Mr. Freeland, Secretary of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 
of the Board of World Missions 
who represented our Church at the 
recent meeting in Lebanon discuss- 
ing the Arab refugee problem, 
attempts to answer these and other 
pertinent questions relating to Pal- 
estine today. 











taking with them only what they 
could carry in their hands. Ev entually 
finding refuge i in the Arab-held Pales- 
tine and in neighboring Arab states, 
they now are cared for by the United 
Nations, with limited additional help 
from voluntary agencies such as 
Church World Service. 

The physical conditions in the ref- 
ugee camps are deplorable. Thousands 
of men, women, and children are 
crowded into canvas tents pitched in 
barren wastes, where it is hot and dry 
in the summer, cold and rainy in the 
winter. Food and water are both 
scarce. Minimum requirements to sus- 
tain life and health are 2,500 calories 
a day, but these Arab refugees get 
1,000 calories less than the minimum. 
The reason for this is the inadequate 
finances of the United Nations. It has 
set up a fund of 50 million dollars, 
which is not enough for 750,000 peo- 
ple. A little arithmetic will show that 
this means only one dollar per week 


for each refugee, to provide food, 
water, shelter, and medical care. 

But, bad as these physical condi- 
tions are, the moral and spiritual con- 
ditions are even worse. Idleness has al- 
ways been the devil’s workshop, and 
he is getting in some good work 
among these unfortunate people. 
Their morale is also at a low ebb. 
Resentful of the part Western na- 
tions, particularly Britain and Amer- 
ica, have played in the creation of 
their plight, they are ready to turn to 
Communism if it will promise to help 
them regain their homeland in Pales- 
tine. 

The complexity of the Palestine 
problem is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, and it is one of the most difficult 
situations in the world today. Once 
again, as in the centuries past, this 
little Biblical land has become the 
focal point of history. The tensions 
which have developed may lead to 
serious consequences in international 
relations. Palestine and the Near East 
are vital spots; what happens there 
may affect the peace of the entire 
world. Unless a solution is found, and 
soon, this danger spot may break out 
in open warfare. 

Those of us who met in the Con- 
ference on the Arab Refugee Problem 
faced this situation with all serious- 
ness. Prayerfully we sought to eval- 
uate the needs of the refugees and 
what should be done for them. As 
Christians, motivated by the appeal of 
the Master for “one of the least of 
these,” we were constrained to admit 
that none of us has hitherto dis- 
charged the humanitarian obligation 
that lies upon the Christian churches. 
Christians are concerned with human 
need, not only with the need of fel- 
low Christians. It is a task which no 
single denomination can do alone, but 
if adequately done must be accom- 
plished by joint action. 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS 
ACTION 


Desiring a constructive solution 
and seeking for one, the Conference 
nevertheless realized that there can 
be no permanent solution of the prob- 
lem of the Palestinian refugees until 
there is a settlement of the political 
differences between the Arab States 
and Israel. Churches are not compe- 
tent to lay down the lines of a political 
solution, and no attempt was made to 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Members of a Korean congregation led by its class of young people sing from their own hymnals. 


Korea Singing 


By Florence Gordon 


fe ecndge OF the hymnbooks you 
have known; where were they? 
Perhaps you recall one on the piano 
of your childhood home, with the 
family singing together Sunday eve- 
nings. It is not likely that it is there 
now—the hymnal or the singing- 
together family. Maybe you think of 
the hymnbooks handed out at Sunday 
school or at prayer meeting. They, or 
newer editions, are still being handed 
out there, to a younger generation of 
worshipers. Are not most of the 
hymnals you have known, however, 
the ones that just rest in the pew rack 
at church between Sunday morning 
services? 

That is not the way a Korean Chris- 
tian uses his hymnal. The Korean 
Christian’s hymnbook becomes a part 
of his life. He loves to sing; he owns 
his own hymnbook and carries it back 
and forth to church with his Bible. 
When the missionary comes to call at 
his home, the hymnal may become a 
textbook in reading and writing. 

Miss Sophie Moore, a Methodist 





missionary now on furlough from 
South Korea, tells how she has used 
the hymnal in working with girls in 
non-Christian villages. In the rural 
center which she served, clubs were 
organized, First, the words of the 
hymns were written on the black- 
board and the girls copied them into 
their notebooks; that was an exercise 
in writing. They talked of the con- 
tent 6f the hymns and so gained in 
spiritual insight. They sang, and that 
was a lesson in music. Presently, the 
girls wanted hymnbooks of their own, 
so they sewed aprons, using some ma- 
terial which had been sent to the mis- 
sionary, and earned the money for the 
books. They went home and sang, and 
their mothers began inquiring about 
the hymns. Therefore, they had a real 
opportunity to pass on what they had 
learned concerning the Christian way. 

While the average Korean Christian 
may not be conscious of it, the hymnal 
to which he is so devoted helped to 
keep his very language alive. For the 
forty years of the Japanese occupa- 





The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
sent $1,300 to help print the 
20,000 Korean hymnals wait- 
ing in New York to be sent to 
Korea when shipping is avail- 


able. 











tion the use of the Korean language 
was forbidden. Children who used it 
at school were punished. By some 
strange quirk, however, this outlawing 
of the language did not extend to the 
Bible and the hymnal. The distribu- 
tion of large stocks of these two in- 
struments of God went on, and in 
His providence, they served to keep 
the Korean language from complete 
disuse. 

When, therefore, Dr. Frank C. Lau- 
bach of the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature* 
went to Korea in 1949, at the invita- 
tion of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, he found hundreds eager to learn 
how to read their own tongue. Liter- 
acy training classes were held in three 
centers—Seoul, Chongju, and Taegu. 
A missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., Mrs. J. F. 
Genso, worked untiringly, preparing 
the ground. The United States Infor- 
mation Service helped with the print- 





* Division of Foreign Missions, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the UO. S. A, 
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ing and loaned the full-time services 
of Ha Young Youn as director of the 
central committee on literacy cam- 
paigns. Wall charts were prepared; 
primers were printed; The Story of 
Jesus in a basic vocabulary was made 
ready; and the use of these materials 
began in the now familiar “each one 
teach one” pattern. With the entry of 
the Communists into Seoul, however, 
the building used by the Christian 
Literature Society was burned to the 
ground, and the entire store of charts 
and simple reading matter for the new 
literates went up in smoke—every- 
thing except 5,000 Korean literacy 
primers. They were stolen by the 
Communists when they entered Seoul 
and found later in Pengyang where 
the North Koreans had hoped to use 
them. These Mr. Youn returned to 
South Korea after the United Nations’ 
advance. Painfully but courageously, 
the literacy workers in Korea are 
starting from scratch again, using the 
stolen primers, trying to reproduce 
the ruined readers, and teaching illit- 
erates one by one in the refugee 
camps. 


The scattered Christian refugees 
naturally have lost all their posses- 
sions. For what have they hungered 
most? Their precious, lost hymnals, 
especially the popular Union Hymnal, 
with words and music of hundreds of 
hymns. The Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, in 
co-operation with the Korea Commit- 
tee, accordingly sent out an urgent 
plea to the five boards in the United 
States and Canada working in Korea, 
and to other groups interested in 
Christian literature, for a special fund 
to replace the hymnals. Response was 
immediate, and 20,000 copies of the 
hymnal have been reproduced in New 
York by photo-offset. They await op- 
portunity for shipment, either to 
Pusan, where so many Christian 
refugees are gathered, or to Japan for 
reshipment to Korea at the earliest 
moment. 


Significant of the importance given 
to these books in building morale is 
the funds from which the denomina- 
tions have felt justified in taking their 
contributions, as for example, “Emer- 
gency Relief Funds Designated for 
Korea,” and “Restoration Fund, Re- 
habilitation of Christian Committees.” 
The secretary of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society in Korea, Rev. Choon 
Pai Kim, says, “The demand for the 
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hymnals will be great. We could use 
one hundred thousand.” 

Meantime, Bible women and clergy 
are keeping the singing spirit alive in 
the Christians among whom they 
move, in the crowded Pusan area, in 
refugee camps, prison camps, and 
army hospitals. Mrs. Genso, now in 


California, says, “In no letter that has 


come to me recently from Korea has 
there been any spirit of complaint, 
only a great gratitude for what we 
are able to do to help them.” 


Miss Moore’s report is similar. Ko- 
rean Christians are still singing, though 
now perforce from memory. Crowded 
on the trains that bore them toward 
safer South Korea, refugees sang the 
long hours away. Other refugees, 
southward bound on a most uncom- 
fortable ship, “made Christmas” on 
that ship, singing over and over again 
all the carols they knew. Says Miss 
Moore, “In their darkest days, I dare 
hope there’s still a song in their 
hearts.” 
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_ the Texas Synod ob- 
serves its Centennial at a meet- 
ing in Austin October 9 to 11, nine- 
teen of its churches will have already 
passed their one hundredth birthdays. 
Into the story of these and other 
Texas churches are woven threads of 
hardship, sacrifice, and dedication 
that helped to win a pioneer area of 
our country for Christ. 

The incentive for this pioneering 
missionary venture and its continu- 
ing sustenance came from the synods 
east of the Mississippi. Now, all of the 
other synods may join with Texas in 
commemoration of a century of soul- 
winning in the Southwest, made pos- 
sible by the teamwork of all. 

In 1838, two years after Texas 
gained independence from Mexico, 
the Synod of Mississippi sent two 
missionaries into the new Republic, 
the Reverends Hugh Wilson and W. 
C. Blair. Wilson stopped at San Au- 
gustine to organize the first Presby- 
terian church in the territory while 
Blair continued westward on horse- 
back, preaching to Indians and set- 
tlers. Iwo other missionaries, John 
McCullough and W. Y. Allen, braved 
the new land to set up churches at 
Galveston and Houston. 

In 1840, under orders from the 
Synod of Mississippi, Wilson called 
a meeting at Christman Settlement to 
organize a presbytery. Blair started 
from Victoria in time to make the 
meeting under normal curcumstances, 
but rains and high rivers balked his 
progress. He arrived two weeks late, 
after riding more than two hundred 
miles on horseback. McCullough and 
Allen met with Wilson, as did the 
Reverend Daniel Baker. 


The Republic of Texas in those 
days comprised 350,000 square miles; 
and the newly organized presbytery 
claimed all of this territory. Should 
the Texas Presbytery join the Synod 
of Mississippi? It was a courageous 
decision when the few ministers pro- 
claimed that, since Texas was a re- 
public, the Presbytery must remain 
independent. 

By this decision the salaries of the 
ministers, which came from the 
Synod, were automatically cut off. 
Wilson had to sell one of his two 
wagons to get corn to feed his family. 
One cold winter day his corn crib 
caught fire, destroying his food sup- 
ply, his barn, and his only other 
wagon. He had to turn teacher and 
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farmer to keep from starving; but 
he never missed a Sunday in preach- 
ing. 

Blair, too, further westward, toiled 
and suffered, Indians swept down the 
Guadalupe Valley and burned a 
town. As they threatened Victoria, it 
was deserted by the settlers. Mrs. 
Blair, who was just recovering from 
childbirth, was laid on a cowhide with 
her three-day-old infant and dragged 
thus over the plains to safety. 

Around Wilson’s crude log cabin 
at Christman Settlement people would 
come by wagon and on horseback 
from thirty or forty miles for camp 
meetings. A blanket was all that 
was needed for a bed, a live oak 
tree was sufficient shelter, and food 
was abundant in the way of cattle and 
wild game. The meetings were too 
large for any house, and Wilson 
preached under the trees. 

By 1851 Texas had become a state 


By Floy Johnson 


Writer for Texas Legislative Council 


and had been divided into Brazos 
Presbytery, Eastern Texas Presby- 
tery, and Western Texas Presby- 
tery. A building was going up for 
a Presbyterian college. And in that 
year Texas was duly constituted as a 
Synod. The first meeting of Synod 
was held in Austin October 30, 1851, 
almost exactly one hundred years ago. 

The nineteen survivors of the thirty 
charter churches at the organization 
of the Synod are the First Presby- 
terian Churches in Marshall, San An- 
tonio, Galveston, Houston, and Kil- 
gore; First Southern Presbyterian 
Church in Austin; and the churches 
in La Grange, Huntsville, Seguin, 
Caldwell, Port Lavaca, 
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Henderson, Brownsville, Cuero, Vic- 
toria, Palestine, and Rusk. 
Membership in Texas Presbyterian 
churches has grown about three and 
a half times as fast as the population 
of the state. This fact is shown by 
data being gathered in a program 
of research and evaluation by the 
Synod’s Committee on Program, Pub- 
licity, and Research. (See Chart II.) 
In 1851, approximately one out of 
every 370 Texans was Presbyterian. 
In 1951, it was one in every 100 
Texans. Membership has been stead- 
ily on the increase except for the 
Civil War and Reconstruction years, 
when the split in the church caused 
a temporary drop, as shown in Chart 
In numbers, communicants in Texas 
have increased 114 times in 100 years 
—from 708 in 1851 to 80,970 in 1951. 
From the thirty-four charter 
churches in the Synod, the number 


CHART Il 


Presbyterianism in Texas 


from Frontier to Industrial Empire 


has grown to 356 in 1951. 

Three Presbyterian churches have 
been organized in Texas for each one 
that has survived, Mr, A. E. Dean, 
secretary-treasurer of Synod, esti- 
mates. From 1920 to 1951, exactly 171 
churches were organized and 215 were 
disbanded. Assuming similar statistics 
for the years before 1920, he believes 
that a total of more than goo Pres- 
byterian churches have been organ- 
ized in the state. It is possible that 
this is a low estimate, since mission- 
aries in the early days organized 
churches wherever they could find a 
small group of Presbyterian families. 
Often there was no pastor to serve 
the group, and the faltering church 
failed to survive. For that reason, the 
number of churches disbanded in the 
early years may have been propor- 
tionately greater than in the thirty- 
year period studied. 

Texas Presbyterians have never had 
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enough ministers to serve their 
churches, as is shown by Chart I. In 
the early 1900’s, when the number of 
churches was greatest, there were 
fewer than half enough pastors to 
man them, In 1910, for example, Texas 
had 453 churches and 207 ministers. 

Probably because of the combined 
effect of trends toward urbanization 
and consolidation and continued em- 
phasis on training pastors, the number 
of churches and ministers in Texas is 
approaching a common level. In 1950, 
latest year for which total number 
of ministers was available, there were 
339 pastors for 361 churches. 

The problem of securing enough 
pastors for existing churches was one 
of the most troublesome which faced 
Synod when it organized. 

East Texas Presbytery had twelve 
churches and five ministers; Brazos 
had fourteen churches and eight pas- 
tors; and the smaller Western Texas 
Presbytery had five ministers for six 
churches, 

In an attempt to alleviate the situa- 
tion, the newly organized Synod re- 
quested its Stated Clerk to write cir- 
cular letters to all the church’s the- 
ological seminaries “urging the atten- 
tion of their members to the destitu- 
tions of our state.” 

To promote training of pastors in 
Texas, the Synod took over direction 
and management of Austin College, 
then at Huntsville, at the request of 
the Board of Trustees and officials of 
Brazos Presbytery. 

The critical shortage of ministers 
at that time was further emphasized 
by the fact that Synod designated the 
second Sunday of December, 1851, to 
be observed “as a day of especial 
humiliation and prayer to Almighty 
God to remember our Zion and in his 
Providence send among us able, ac- 
tive, and efficient ministers, and give 
a new unction of His Spirit to those 
already in the field.” 

Austin has been host to more meet- 
ings of Synod than any other city 
in Texas—the first in 1851, the twen- 
tieth in 1875, the thirtieth in 1885, 
the forty-ninth in 1904, the fifty- 
seventh in 1912, and the ninety-sixth 
in 1951, Synod did not meet from 
1861 to 1864 because of the Civil War, 
but it reconvened in La Grange in 
1865 before the last battle had been 
fought and almost a month before the 
surrender of Texas. 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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MINISTERS AIR 
THEIR VIEWS 


pened DO Presbyterian ministers 
consider their most puzzling 
problems? What are their opinions 
on issues now being discussed through- 
out the Assembly? How do they eval- 
uate the Assembly’s program as it 
reaches down to the local church? 

All Presbyterian ministers in Texas 
—338—were sent questionnaires to get 
their opinions in these areas. Response 
has been exceptionally good; and the 
251 replies give a fair cross section of 
ministerial thought in one of our 
synods. 

This questionnaire is one of three pre- 
pared as part of an evaluation program 
to accompany the Contennial Year of 
the Texas Synod to be observed in 
Austin this October. One of the 
other questionnaires went to church 
officers, and the other concerned the 
program of the local churches, Taken 
together, the three questionnaires, it 
is hoped, will reveal many of the prob- 
Jems of the church which should be 
tackled at the present time. The ques- 
tionnaires and their analysis constitute 
the first project undertaken by the 
Texas Synod’s Committee on Pro- 
gram, Publicity, and Research. 

Union of the Presbyterian Churches 
U. S. and U. S. A. received the sup- 
port of 71.8 per cent of the Texas 
ministers. Opposed were 15.5 per cent, 
while 12.7 per cent had not made up 
their minds. 

All pastors under thirty years of age 
voted for union. Of the 191 under 
sixty years of age, 154 supported 
union, 24 had not made up their 
minds, and 13 were opposed. Major 
Opposition to union came from minis- 
ters over sixty, as approximately 50 
per cent of those above this age voted 
against union. 

The Assembly’s program and activi- 


By DeWitt Reddick 


Member, Committee on Program, Publicity, and Research, Synod of Texas 


ties played an important part in the 
questionnaire. 

The Assembly’s reorganization was 
approved by 71 per cent of the min- 
isters, but a large number of these— 
47 per cent—indicated that further ad- 
justments are desirable. The reorgani- 
zation was disapproved by 18 per cent, 
while 11 per cent expressed no opinion. 

One question read: “Which of the 
Assembly’s agencies’ programs do you 
have the most difficulty in ‘selling’ to 
your congregation?” The work at 
Montreat was listed by 98 per cent— 
almost unanimously—as being the 
most difficult. Next, with 32 per cent, 
was Negro work. The ministers voted 
Home Missions the easiest program 
to promote, and ranked Higher Edu- 
cation the next easiest. 

The establishment of a central 
treasurer for Assembly’s causes—a 
move which has been widely discussed 
—received heavy support, with a 
favorable vote from 81.6 per cent. Op- 
posed was 9.2 per cent, and 9.2 per 
cent had no opinion. The treasurer 
would disperse funds according to 
allotment to each of Assembly’s 
agencies rather than have the money. 
sent directly to the agencies from 
churches. 

Seventy-one per cent voted in favor 
of requesting the General Assembly 
to formulate a calendar-type year- 
book to present in one pamphlet all 
the Assembly’s programs and projects 
affecting the local church. Overtures 
of this nature have already been pre- 
sented to the Assembly. The argument 
for the yearbook is that the present 
method brings confusion at the local 
level as communications about many 
causes come from the several agencies 
without a clearly outlined calendar to 
show all in proper time sequence. 


About 13 per cent opposed the year- 
book, while 16 per cent had no opin- 
ion. 

If more effective Sunday-school lit- 
erature could be produced, would our 
churches be willing to pay more for 
it? Texas ministers by a vote of 83 
per cent indicated a willingness to 
pay more. However, in answer to 
another question, 68 per cent indicated 
that they are satisfied with our pres- 
ent Sunday-school literature. 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP A PROBLEM 


In what ways may improvement be 
made in the work of the officers of 
the church, as seen through the eyes 
of the pastor? Several questions ex- 
plored in this area. 

Help deacons understand more 
clearly the meaning of stewardship. 
This was listed by about 50 per cent 
of the ministers as the most pressing 
need connected with the diaconate. 
That many deacons are not familiar 
enough with the organization of the 
Presbyterian Church was indicated 
when 38 per cent of the ministers 
listed education in this field as the 
most important need of their deacons. 
(Another questionnaire sent to all 
Presbyterian officers in Texas showed 
that a relatively small per cent read 
regularly an official Presbyterian mag- 
azine. One of the best ways to ac- 
quaint officers with the program of 
the church is through an official mag- 
azine. ) 

Sixty-three per cent of the minis- 
ters agree that their sessions fall down 
in one respect: failure to assume re- 
sponsibility for the whole program of 
the local church. 

In answers to questions about the 
diaconate and the session, the minis- 
ters showed a general opinion that 
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Two hundred fifty-one Texas 
pastors evaluate their work 
and the church program 


the officers are not carrying as much 
of the burden of leadership within the 
local church as they should. To this 
response, we should connect answers 
to two other questions. 

When asked, “What is your most 
difficult task in your ministry?” 70 
per cent replied: “Getting and de- 
veloping leaders.” 

When asked which of a number of 
circumstances limit the effectiveness 
of the minister, 60 per cent responded 
“administrative details.” 

Adequate training for leadership 
among the officers and throughout the 
local church is a matter of internal 
organization and procedure. Over- 
loading a pastor with administrative 
details results only when lay leader- 
ship is not stimulated to take over 
some of these burdens, The problem 
of systematic development and train- 
ing of leaders seems to be one of the 
more serious problems faced at the 
local level. 

Questions naturally arise that every 
minister should ask of himself and his 
officers: What apprenticeship train- 
ing is provided in our church to pro- 
duce leaders worthy of being officers? 
What systematic training is given to 
officers to educate them in their duties 
and responsibilities? What program 
is followed to keep the officers abreast 
of the activities of the local church 
and of our entire church program? 
What aid in such educational work 
is supplied by our Assembly’s agen- 
cies? 


THE PASTOR AND HIS 
CONGREGATION 

The relations between the pastor 
and his congregation came in for 
some of the questions. 

The question of how long a minis- 
ter should serve a particular congrega- 
tion is a complex one because of its 
many varying factors. The question- 
naire touched on this problem when 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Discussing some of the findings of the questionnaire are Rev. Henry Quinius, pastor 


in San Antonio; Rev. Dwight Sharpe, Sweetwater; Rev. John Mueller, Austin; and 
Rev. C. Ellis Nelson, professor at Austin Seminary. 








Answers to questions were punched on cards and then sorted automatically by 
machine in order to get tabulation. Mr. Harry Fredrich, business manager of Austin 
Seminary, checks a group of cards. 
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The General Council 
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TITHING 
Is Giving God’s Way 


T WAS in one of the group meet- 

ings of a synod’s men’s confer- 
ence. The group had been discussing a 
local church’s responsibility to the 
total financial program of the Church, 
as included in the current expense and 
benevolence items of the budget, 
when one man presented this prob- 
lem: “It costs more today to run the 
local church, and it costs more for all 
the agencies to do their work. We 
need more money for current ex- 
penses and more for benevolences. I 
want to know how we can raise more 
money in our church?” 

It was a good question and a very 
timely one. Every church is faced 
with increasing demands at home. Our 
agencies are trying to do what they 
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have been instructed to do and what 
needs to be done. The group faced the 
problem, and found a satisfactory an- 
swer something like this, “If we obey 
God’s command and bring the tithes 
to Him, there will be ample funds to 
do all that needs to be done at home 
and throughout the Church,” 


NOT A HUMAN DEVICE 

Tithing is giving God’s way. It is a 
Scriptural principle, not a human de- 
vice for merely meeting the financial 
needs of the Church. It was instituted 
by God, approved by Jesus. It does 
not limit our giving, for it prescribes 
a basis, and not a maximum. It is the 
beginning of a genuine stewardship. It 
is a pertinent acknowledgement of 


ownership, that God is the owner, 
and that we are simply occupants, 
debtors, and trustees of that which 
He has entrusted to us. It is a progres- 
sively forward step in our consecra- 
tion and an evidence that we have 
ceased to be a patron and become a 
partner with God in His work 
throughout the world. It is an expres- 
sion of our gratitude to God for all 
His goodness to us. It is born of love, 
for we tithe not legally but lovingly, 
not from external or legal pressure, 
but from an inner compulsion of love 
and devotion. It takes the sting out of 
giving, for once the tithe is set apart, 
the question of giving is settled. As 
Dr. Frank Alfred Mathes, of the 
South Highlands Presbyterian 
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Church, Birmingham, Alabama, has 
said, “As a spiritual tonic, tithing has 
no equal. It ought, in my opinion, to 
be as natural for the Christian as food, 
water, sunshine, prayer, worship, or 
breathing. Try it for a specified pe- 
riod. I do not believe you will ever 
omit it again.” 


NEEDED IN EVERY CHURCH 


Since tithing means so much to the 
individual and so much for the 
Church, it is surprising that in so 
many churches, it is not encouraged 
and diligently promoted. The writer 
must confess that, though he did not 
unite with the Church until he was 
grown, he had been a church member 
two years or more before he learned 
that every Christian ought to tithe, 
and it was in a church of another de- 
nomination that he was challenged to 
begin giving God’s way. He thanks 
God for the guidance given him by 
a minister of another church, and 
wishes that he had been so taught by 
his own church. 

In the session’s report to presbytery, 
which every Presbyterian church 
makes annually, this question is asked, 
“Was a special appeal made for tithers 
during the year?” In most cases, the 
question is not answered at all indicat- 
ing that no such appeal was made. 
One pastor answered this year, “I 
mentioned it in one of my sermons 
and said I thought everyone should 
tithe if they could.” Such presenta- 
tion, or lack of presentation, is far 
from the positive statement of Jesus 
when He said, “Ye tithe mint and 


anise and cummin, and have left un- 
done the weightier matters of the law, 
justice, and mercy, and faith: but 
these [the weightier matters] ye ought 
to have done, and not to have left the 
other [tithe paying] undone.”* 

We thank God that there is an in- 
creasing interest in tithing in our 
Church today. Seldom a day passes 
without requests coming to The Gen- 
eral Council for information and ma- 
terials on tithing, and how to start a 
tithing program in some church. 
Surely it marks a new day in the life 
of our membership, and in the work 
of our denomination. 


HERE’S HOW 


Every church should do it. Let the 
pastor lead the elders and deacons into 
a study of the spiritual importance 
and implication of the tithe, and se- 
cure their support and concurrence. 
Let these leaders of the congregation 
start the program. The congregation 
will follow the wise and consecrated 
example of their leaders. Make it a 
matter of prayer. When a pastor can 
go before his congregation and say to 
them, “This is what your officers be- 
lieve ought to be done, and they have 
agreed to tithe. Will you agree, also?” 
he will almost always find a ready re- 
sponse. 

Tithing may not be a cure-all for 
every problem a church faces, but as 
Dr. Mathes says, “If religion seems 


* This and other Scripture quotations from the 
American .Standard Version are copyrighted, 
1929, by the International Council of Religious 
Education and are used by permission. 
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impersonal, if you have lost the spirit- 
ual ‘touch,’ if your faith weakens and 
your prayers seem empty, if your joy 
in the Christian life has turned to stale- 
ness, then perhaps the Christian tithe 
has something to say to you.” Malachi 
puts it this way, “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, ... and 
prove me... if 1 will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing.” 


Ask the man who - 
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How to Select 
a Bible 


Bible publishers produce many 

different kinds of Bibles. Ox- | 
ford, for instance, publishes 

nearly 200—not counting 
Prayer Books, Testaments, 
Hymnals, and the like. These 
are designed to satisfy the var- 
ious needs of readers. They 
provide a choice of paper, type 
size, bindings, helps, refer- 
ences, concordance and so on. 
Now an illustrated handbook 
has been prepared to help you 
choose, from the vast assort- 
ment available, the kind of 
Bible that best fulfills your re- 
quirements. It shows you what 
to look for and how to judge 
values. For a copy, write to 
Suite J, Oxford University 
Press. It’s FREE. 
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Bible for daily reading, Oxford 
No. 1159x is perfect. Printed on 
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it contains the complete King 
James version in a volume only a 
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pocket or purse. In Morocco, 
hand grained, leather lined, gold 
edges, $10.00. Blue or brown, 
$10.50. At your bookstore. 
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World Friendship 


HEN I WAS A CHILD, our 

minister started an innovation in 
our church. He gave a short talk to 
the children, just preceding his ser- 
mon. Every fourth talk was on a mis- 
sionary subject. The children heartily 
approved of the innovation because he 
was a good storyteller, and they were 
also pleased at having part of the serv- 
ice set apart for them. 

The minister was short of mission- 
ary material, however, and so he re- 
peated one of the more dramatic 
stories three times. It was a tragic 
story about a little Chinese girl who 
had her feet bound so tightly that 
they became infected. When it 
seemed likely that she would lose the 
use of her feet, her family cast her 


* Secretary and Editor, Children’s Division, 
— Education Movement, New York 
ity. 
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Begins with 
By Nina Millen* 


out. The Christian missionaries found 
her and took care of her, bringing her 
to health and happiness. 

By the end of the third telling, I 
knew the story thoroughly. I was con- 
vinced of the worth of Christian mis- 
sions and of the helpfulness of mis- 
sionaries. Unfortunately, I also had a 
lively fear of Chinese people, who 
could be so cruel to little girls, and I 
sincerely hoped I would never see 
one, as indeed seemed unlikely in our 
out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
But a few years later I moved to a 
city, and there I saw my first Chinese 
—an innocent laundryman—and I had 
hysterics in front of him. I knew per- 
fectly well he wasn’t going to bind 
my feet, but some deep-rooted fear 
rose noisily to the surface at the sight 
of him. 

I was ashamed of the happening and 





These boys and girls gain understanding 
of the needs of boys and girls everywhere 
by dressing in native costumes and partici- 
pating in the ceremony of shipping CROP 
food to hungry people the world over. 


Children 


my good sense came to my aid. I re- 
adjusted my thinking about Chinese 
people and over the years I have de- 
veloped a deep respect and admiration 
for them. 

A generation later I had two small 
nieces to whom, in their tender years, 
I presented the book, Ab Fu: a Chi- 
nese River Boy, and its companions in 
the Nursery Series. I read those books 
to the little girls until the covers fell 
off. They were pasted on again, and 
fell off once more. Ah Fu was the 
favorite. 

When the children were old enough 
to enjoy it, they came on a visit to 
New York, and I took them to China- 
town. They threw themselves into the 
experience with pleasure and were as 
absorptive as sponges. It was as evi- 
dent as daylight that they liked the 
Chinese, particularly the children. 
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These were the people of their be- 
loved Ah Fu, and their feelings to- 
ward them were of warm friendship. 

In order to plant the seeds of friend- 
ship in children’s hearts, one must be- 
gin when they are young and with the 
right material. Pictures and stories 
must present the people of other lands 
as likeable and interesting. This does 
not mean that needs should not be 
presented. But in making clear the 
needs, care should be taken to do it 
with dignity and sympathy so that 
giving will become a privilege. 

“But how can we plant these seeds 
of friendship in our little children?” 
a mother asks. 

Pictures showing children of other 
lands, such as those in the “Around 
the World” Series, may be hung upon 
the walls of their bedrooms or looked 
at on rainy afternoons when stories 
are in order. Books, such as those in 
the Nursery and little Friendship 
Series, will help to arouse liking for 
children of other lands, even before 
the small listeners know where those 
lands are. Such materials form a bul- 
wark against the disease of prejudice, 
which is so catching. 


Older children may be given story- 
books about boys and girls in other 
lands. Always the parent or teacher 
needs to watch to see that such books 
do not unconsciously teach superi- 
ority or fear. The books of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement consis- 
tently present boys and girls of other 
lands as interesting and likeable. These 
books are planned co-operatively by 
children’s leaders of various denomi- 
nations and are produced under the 
Movement’s imprint, Friendship Press. 


Children learn attitudes through 
books and pictures. Even more do 
they learn them from the conversa- 
tion and actions of adults and of their 
contemporaries, Parents need to be 
careful not to express superiority or 
disapproval or fear toward members 
of another race—that is, if they wish 
their children to develop friendly at- 
titudes. 


It is easier to guide conversation 
and action in friendly ways in the 
home than it is in the street. The child 
may come home with some misstate- 
ment of fact or some prejudice quoted 
from a playmate. The mother may 
handle the matter by saying, “That 
doesn’t sound as if it were true to me. 
Let’s ask Daddy when he comes 
home,” or “That isn’t the way we act 
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in this family, you know. Here we all 
try to be kind.” 

With older children the parents 
may discuss frankly whether certain 
statements reported by the boy or 
girl are factual and in keeping with 
Christian teaching. 

The questions “Is it true?” “Is it 
fair?” will correct many of the mis- 
understandings about other peoples. 
To follow up a discussion of such 
questions by the reading of a book 
about the peoples involved is a good 
policy. 

Sometimes Christian leaders feel dis- 
couraged as they see the suspicion, 
disunity, and dislike that exist among 
the nations of the world today. 
“We’ve been teaching peace and 
brotherhood for years,” they mourn, 
“and we do not seem to have made 
much impression.” 

They forget that the elder states- 
men of the world were not nurtured 
on teachings of peace and brother- 
hood. During their childhood and 
youth very different concepts from 
these were in vogue. Thirty-five and 
fifty years from now, today’s youth 
and children will sit in the places of 
power. On them will lie the burden of 
proof, and we can safely leave it to 
them. If they have been well 
grounded in the beliefs of peace and 
brotherhood, they will prove that 
world friendship does indeed begin 
with children. 


Reprinted_by permission from International 
Journal of Religious Education, February, 1950. 





Ministers Air Their Views 


(Continued from page 31) 


it asked: “In reference to length of 
service of ministers, which of the 
following methods do you prefer?” 
The present system was favored by 
58.8 per cent; a term pastorate for 
a definite number of years by 10.6 per 
cent; a rotary system by 4.9 per 
cent; 2 per cent had no opinion. A 
surprisingly large number of minis- 
ters—23.7 per cent—expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the present system 
but did not know a better system to 
recommend. 

Altogether, about 40 per cent of the 
ministers expressed dissatisfaction with 
our present system. If this percentage 


holds true for the ministers of other 
synods, the problem would be serious 
enough to warrant concentrated study 
by the Assembly. 

If a pastor is to be the spiricual 
leader of his people, he must know 
their spiritual needs; and these needs 
are constantly changing. How can 
a minister retain an understanding 
awareness of these spiritual needs? 

Pastoral calls received the highest 
vote—224 of 251—as being an effec- 
tive means of discovering these spirit- 
ual needs. But in these busy times, 
with pastors who say the biggest 
handicap to their effective ministry 
is an overburden of administrative de- 
tails, what has happened to the vol- 
ume of pastoral calls? One of the 
questions asked: “In what ways do 
you think you could improve your 
ministry?” Forty-seven per cent of 
the ministers checked as their first 
need “more time for visiting.” By 
implication the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire suggest that in general pas- 
tors will have to devote more time to 
pastoral calls or else devise some new 
techniques for discovering the spirit- 
ual needs of their people. 

Almost exactly 50 per cent of the 
Texas ministers serve churches of 200 
or less in membership. Twenty-three 
per cent are above sixty years of age, 
and another 17 per cent between fifty 
and sixty. Thirteen per cent are under 
thirty. 

Twenty-five per cent of the minis- 
ters have had no raise in salary dur- 
ing the last two years, despite the 
rapidly increasing cost of living. On 
the other hand, 36 per cent have re- 
ceived raises of 10 per cent or more 
this year. 

Assembly’s Presbyterian Radio Hour 
rates well with the Texas ministers, 
as 6 per cent say they always listen 
and 33 per cent say they listen often. 

Several detailed questions were 
asked concerning the seminary train- 
ing of the ministers, length of pres- 
ent pastorate, use of books and maga- 
zines, and other matters that will in- 
terest educators and church leaders, 
but have little public significance. 

The Committee on Program, Pub- 
licity, and Research hopes to be able 
to prepare complete reports on the 
Minister’s Questionnaire, as well as 
on the two other questionnaires, so as 
to make these reports available to 
those interested in evaluating our 
Church’s program. 

















World Friendship 


HEN 1 WAS A CHILD, our 

minister started an innovation in 
our church, He gave a short talk to 
the children, just preceding his ser- 
mon. Every fourth talk was on a mis- 
sionary subject. The children heartily 
approved of the innovation because he 
was a good storyteller, and they were 
also pleased at having part of the serv- 
ice set apart for them. 

The minister was short of mission- 
ary material, however, and so he re- 
peated one of the more dramatic 
stories three times. It was a tragic 
story about a little Chinese girl who 
had her feet bound so tightly that 
they became infected. When it 
seemed likely that she would lose the 
use of her feet, her family cast her 


* Secretary and Editor, Children’s Division, 
— Education Movement, New York 
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Begins with 
By Nina Millen* 


out. The Christian missionaries found 
her and took care of her, bringing her 
to health and happiness. 

By the end of the third telling, I 
knew the story thoroughly. I was con- 
vinced of the worth of Christian mis- 
sions and of the helpfulness of mis- 
sionaries. Unfortunately, I also had a 
lively fear of Chinese people, who 
could be so cruel to little girls, and I 
sincerely hoped I would never see 
one, as indeed seemed unlikely in our 
out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
But a few years later I moved to a 
city, and there I saw my first Chinese 
—an innocent laundryman—and I had 
hysterics in front of him. I knew per- 
fectly well he wasn’t going to bind 
my feet, but some deep-rooted fear 
rose noisily to the surface at the sight 
of him. 

I was ashamed of the happening and 


These boys and girls gain understanding 
of the needs of boys and girls everywhere 
by dressing in native costumes and partici- 
pating in the ceremony of shipping CROP 
food to hungry people the world over. 


Children 


my good sense came to my aid. I re- 
adjusted my thinking about Chinese 
people and over the years I have de- 
veloped a deep respect and admiration 
for them. 

A generation later I had two small 
nieces to whom, in their tender years, 
I presented the book, Ab Fu: a Chi- 
nese River Boy, and its companions in 
the Nursery Series. I read those books 
to the little girls until the covers fell 
off. They were pasted on again, and 
fell off once more. Ah Fu was the 
favorite. 

When the children were old enough 
to enjoy it, they came on a visit to 
New York, and I took them to China- 
town. They threw themselves into the 
experience with pleasure and were as 
absorptive as sponges. It was as evi- 
dent as daylight that they liked the 
Chinese, particularly the children. 
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These were the people of their be- 
loved Ah Fu, and their feelings to- 
ward them were of warm friendship. 

In order to plant the seeds of friend- 
ship in children’s hearts, one must be- 
gin when they are young and with the 
right material. Pictures and stories 
must present the people of other lands 
as likeable and interesting. This does 
not mean that needs should not be 
presented. But in making clear the 
needs, care should be taken to do it 
with dignity and sympathy so that 
giving will become a privilege. 

“But how can we plant these seeds 
of friendship in our little children?” 
a mother asks. 

Pictures showing children of other 
lands, such as those in the “Around 
the World” Series, may be hung upon 
the walls of their bedrooms or looked 
at on rainy afternoons when stories 
are in order. Books, such as those in 
the Nursery and little Friendship 
Series, will help to arouse liking for 
children of other lands, even before 
the small listeners know where those 
lands are. Such materials form a bul- 
wark against the disease of prejudice, 
which is so catching. 


Older children may be given story- 
books about boys and girls in other 
lands. Always the parent or teacher 
needs to watch to see that such books 
do not unconsciously teach superi- 
ority or fear. The books of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement consis- 
tently present boys and girls of other 
lands as interesting and likeable. These 
books are planned co-operatively by 
children’s leaders of various denomi- 
nations and are produced under the 
Movement’s imprint, Friendship Press. 


Children learn attitudes through 
books and pictures. Even more do 
they learn them from the conversa- 
tion and actions of adults and of their 
contemporaries. Parents need to be 
careful not to express superiority or 
disapproval or fear toward members 
of another race—that is, if they wish 
their children to develop friendly at- 
titudes. 


It is easier to guide conversation 
and action in friendly ways in the 
home than it is in the street. The child 
may come home with some misstate- 
ment of fact or some prejudice quoted 
from a playmate. The mother may 
handle the matter by saying, “That 
doesn’t sound as if it were true to me. 
Let’s ask Daddy when he comes 
home,” or “That isn’t the way we act 
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in this family, you know. Here we all 
try to be kind.” 

With older children the parents 
may discuss frankly whether certain 
statements reported by the boy or 
girl are factual and in keeping with 
Christian teaching. 

The questions “Is it true?” “Is it 
fair?” will correct many of the mis- 
understandings about other peoples. 
To follow up a discussion of such 
questions by the reading of a book 
about the peoples involved is a good 
policy. 

Sometimes Christian leaders feel dis- 
couraged as they see the suspicion, 
disunity, and dislike that exist among 
the nations of the world today. 
“We've been teaching peace and 
brotherhood for years,” they mourn, 
“and we do not seem to have made 
much impression.” 

They forget that the elder states- 
men of the world were not nurtured 
on teachings of peace and brother- 
hood. During their childhood and 
youth very different concepts from 
these were in vogue. Thirty-five and 
fifty years from now, today’s youth 
and children will sit in the places of 
power. On them will lie the burden of 
proof, and we can safely leave it to 
them. If they have been well 
grounded in the beliefs of peace and 
brotherhood, they will prove that 
world friendship does indeed begin 
with children. 


Reprinted_by permission from International 
Journal of Religious Education, February, 1950. 





Ministers Air Their Views 
(Continued from page 31) 


it asked: “In reference to length of 
service of ministers, which of the 
following methods do you prefer?” 
The present system was favored by 
58.8 per cent; a term pastorate for 
a definite number of years by 10.6 per 
cent; a rotary system by 4.9 per 
cent; 2 per cent had no opinion. A 
surprisingly large number of minis- 
ters—23.7 per cent—expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the present system 
but did not know a better system to 
recommend. 

Altogether, about 40 per cent of the 
ministers expressed dissatisfaction with 
our present system. If this percentage 


holds true for the mimisters of other 
synods, the problem would be serious 
enough to warrant concentrated study 
by the Assembly. 

If a pastor is to be the spiricual 
leader of his people, he must know 
their spiritual needs; and these needs 
are constantly changing. How can 
a minister retain an understanding 
awareness of these spiritual needs? 

Pastoral calls received the highest 
vote—224 of 251—as being an effec- 
tive means of discovering these spirit- 
ual needs. But in these busy times, 
with pastors who say the biggest 
handicap to their effective ministry 
is an overburden of administrative de- 
tails, what has happened to the vol- 
ume of pastoral calls? One of the 
questions asked: “In what ways do 
you think you could improve your 
ministry?” Forty-seven per cent of 
the ministers checked as their first 
need “more time for visiting.” By 
implication the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire suggest that in general pas- 
tors will have to devote more time to 
pastoral calls or else devise some new 
techniques for discovering the spirit- 
ual needs of their people. 

Almost exactly 50 per cent of the 
Texas ministers serve churches of 200 
or less in membership. Twenty-three 
per cent are above sixty years of age, 
and another 17 per cent between fifty 
and sixty. Thirteen per cent are under 
thirty. 

Twenty-five per cent of the minis- 
ters have had no raise in salary dur- 
ing the last two years, despite the 
rapidly increasing cost of living. On 
the other hand, 36 per cent have re- 
ceived raises of 10 per cent or more 
this year. 

Assembly’s Presbyterian Radio Hour 
rates well with the Texas ministers, 
as 6 per cent say they always listen 
and 33 per cent say they listen often. 

Several detailed questions were 
asked concerning the seminary train- 
ing of the ministers, length of pres- 
ent pastorate, use of books and maga- 
zines, and other matters that will in- 
terest educators and church leaders, 
but have little public significance. 

The Committee on Program, Pub- 
licity, and Research hopes to be able 
to prepare complete reports on the 
Minister’s Questionnaire, as well as 
on the two other questionnaires, so as 
to make these reports available to 
those interested in evaluating our 
Church’s program. 











“Whom therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder’’ 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


T THE CLOSE of one of the 

most beautiful services of the 
Christian Church—the marriage serv- 
ice—the minister asks the bride and 
groom to join their hands and over 
them he pronounces the solemn words 
of the New Testament: “What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” These words can 
no longer be taken for granted. They 
are being challenged by the steadily 
increasing rate of divorce. 

For how often the sequel to these 
words is not a growing comradeship 
ending in a harvest of happiness, but 
a growing tension which finally 
reaches the snapping point. A great 
Eastern university recently sent out 
an information blank to those who 
graduated fifteen years ago and in- 
cluded in the blank a space for two 
marriages and one divorce—so com- 
mon has it become to expect mar- 
riages to fail. Only recently a distin- 
guished minister said that even the 
most blasé person must be disturbed 
when he realizes that the proportion is 
now one divorce for every three mar- 
riages. Here is a situation that is chal- 
lenging the best thought of leaders in 
every field—in education, psychiatry, 
social work, the courts, and the 
Church. But it should be challenging 
most of all to Christians, because to 
us marriage at its best is rooted in the 
mind and will and purpose of God, so 
we can say of it in the words of the 
marriage service, “Whom therefore 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

When the Pharisees came to Jesus 
to cross-examine Him on this subject, 
He reminded them that marriage is a 
serious business first of all because it 
involves two people. “Have ye not 
read, that he which made them at the 

Article used by permission of Presbyterian 


Life, 321 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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beginning made them male and fe- 
male ... ?” When it goes well, mar- 
riage can become a blessed experience 
of deepening and enriching comrade- 
ship where two people may even grow 
to look alike, so mutual and inter- 
twined have their lives become. But 
marriage can also be an experience not 
of growing together but of growing 
apart so that at last, under con- 
stant and grinding friction, there is a 
disintegration of personality and the 
marriage bond. 


A Christian leader who conducts a 
newspaper column dealing with per- 
sonal and domestic problems received 
thousands of letters from distressed 
people. One time, after reading many 
of these letters, he sat down and 
wrote: “One got glimpses of degen- 
eracy, of malicious perversion, of 
mordant hostilities, of outrages against 
personality, of erosive blighting de- 
structiveness, killing not only love but 
respect as well... . The power of two 
people to torture each other is un- 
believable. . . . Of the parents of a 
famous novelist it was said as an epi- 
taph, “The marriage of this man and 
this woman destroyed both.’” Mar- 
riage can blight as well as bless! 


And marriage is also serious because 
it generally involves children. The 
dean of Princeton was quoted by the 
president of the university as saying 
that whenever they meet a behaviour 
problem in a freshman, they ask first 
of all, “Does this boy come from a 
broken home?” The headmaster of an 
eastern preparatory school .remarked 
that they fail with fifteen per cent of 
the boys, and of those boys ninety per 
cent come from broken homes. Is it 
any wonder that the rector of The 
Little Church Around the Corner, 
who is in one of the best positions to 
see the effects of hasty marriage, 
should write a book entitled Mar- 


riage Is a Serious Business? Serious be- 
cause of what it may do to the people 
involved. A man and a woman are 
joined for better or for worse! That is 
why one of the great churches in- 
cludes in its marriage service the 
words, “Marriage is not by any to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly; 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God”—be- 
cause of what marriage can do to 
people. 

But, referring again to the words of 
Jesus, true marriage is based on a new 
and commanding loyalty which helps 
each party to live at its best. “For this 
cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife.” 


In the prayer of Walter Rauschen- 
busch, “For All Mothers,” there is a 
moving and memorable petition: “If 
the great treasure of a mother’s life 
is still spared to us, may we do for her 
feebleness what she did for ours.” Not 
one of us would deny the obligations 
implied in that petition. So long as our 
parents are still living, we must see 
that they are not uncared for or for- 
gotten. On the other hand, when a 
person marries there must be no ques- 
tion in his mind about where his first 
loyalty lies. His first loyalty lies not 
to his father or mother but to his hus- 
band or wife. That is one of the few 
things about which we can be abso- 
lutely certain. 


Some years ago a woman came to 
me in distress about the breaking up 
of her family and her home. Her hus- 
band had already moved out, and she 
had placed their two children in the 
care of her mother. As we talked to- 
gether about her problem, she con- 
fessed that she felt the trouble sprang 
from the fact that she could not de- 
cide whether her first loyalty be- 
longed to her mother or to her hus- 
band. There are not many times when 
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By Edwin O. Kennedy 


a Presbyterian minister can turn into 
a bishop and make a pronouncement, 
but this was one occasion. I reminded 
her that her first loyalty belonged not 
to her mother but to her husband, for 
every reason—biological, sociological, 
psychological, and theological. “That 
was all I needed to have someone tell 
me,” she remarked; and soon after- 
ward her family was brought together 
again and has been living together 
happily ever since. 

There is a saying that blood is 
thicker than water. Yes, but spirit is 
thicker than blood, and it is spirit 
which binds a man and woman to- 
gether in marriage—the spirit of a 
new and commanding loyalty so that, 
in the words of the service, they 
pledge themselves to one another “in 
plenty and in want; in joy and in sor- 
row; in sickness and in health.” Life is 
full of conflicting human loyalties, but 
in marriage there must be no doubt. 
One’s first loyalty belongs to his hus- 
band or wife. 

Again, notice that Jesus spoke of 
marriage as a state of oneness—“They 
twain shall be one flesh.” One flesh 
... and also one mind, one heart, and 
one spirit; a fusion of two personalities 
to make a greater unity and a greater 
whole. But this means loving the 
whole person—not some fraction or 
fragment of that person. Attraction 
may start with some feature like the 
sound of a voice, the warmth of a 
smile, or the lilt of musical laughter. 
But if that attraction is to mature into 
a real love, into the kind of love 
which provides a sound basis for mar- 
riage, it must become a love of the 
whole person. It must care about 


‘something more than a fragile and 
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superficial beauty, or more than a 
brilliant brain, or more than a large 
bank account, or more than a high 
place in the social register. It must care 
about the whole person. 

At one time in his life Thomas 
Moore had to leave his beautiful wife 
and spend several months in a foreign 
country. During his absence, his wife 
contracted a serious disease which left 
her scarred and disfigured. For weeks 
she was tortured with the thought that 
her husband would no longer care for 
her and was filled with a frantic fear 
that he might turn away from her 
with loathing and disgust. At last the 
time came for him to return. A 
friend, knowing that she had not dared 
to write about her condition, felt that 
he should tell her husband what had 
happened so he might be prepared for 
the shock. And it was when this letter 
came, telling Thomas Moore of the 
tragedy that had befallen his wife, 
that he sat down and wrote: 


Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly today, 

Were to change by tomorrow, and 
fleet in my arms, 

Like fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou wouldst still be adored, 

As this moment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each 
wish for my heart 

W ould entwine itself verdantly still. 


That is what it means to love a person 
for something more than a mere frag- 
ment of fleeting beauty. That is loving 
the whole person. That is two people 
becoming one through their love. 
There must be a unity of two per- 


sonalities and also a community of in- 
terests. “Love conquers all,” we say. 
But there are some things hard to con- 
quer in marriage and one of them is a 
radical difference in background or 
interests or religion. Here and there 
one finds an exception, but life favors 
those who start marriage with their 
lives buttressed by a similarity of tastes 
and ideals so they can walk the same 
pathway, and join in the same tasks, 
and attend the same church. Wrote 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to her 
husband, “Let us learn to love so well 
that our work shall still be better for 
our love, and still our love be sweeter 
for our work.” Marriage has a far 
greater chance of success where there 
is this kind of spiritual kinship and a 
community of interests. 

Finally, as Jesus reminded his ques- 
tioners, marriage at its best is rooted 
in the conviction that God is involved 
and that it reflects his mind and will 
and purpose for the race. “Whom 
therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” This does 
not mean that marriage is free from 
baffling problems. It does not mean 
that there is any magic in the religious 
ceremony which can add something 
to marriage which is not already in 
the hearts of those who present them- 
selves before the minister. But it does 
mean that they recognize in marriage 
a sacrament through which they enter 
more deeply and truly into the life of 
God and through which God more 
fully and completely expresses him- 
self in the life of the race. 


When George Herbert Palmer was 
engaged to Alice Freeman, he wrote 
to her on the eve of their wedding: 


“You are a very princess to me. I 
will try to be a genuine king for your 
sake, We will rule ourselves so rightly 
that others will inevitably be included 
in our reign. There is no other path 
of life now than together; and that 
path does not lie through my will or 
through your will but through a com- 
mon all-wise will which hand in hand 
we are to be always seeking.” 

Yes, that, more than anything else, 
is the basis of Christian marriage. For, 
given two people who start out upon 
their career as husband and wife with 
a common religious purpose, one can 
be reasonably sure that they will meet 
the problems of married life trium- 
phantly and well. And since they are 
joined by God, no man shall easily put 
them asunder! 
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Scene on the campus of the University of Kansas. 


RAVELING STEADILY for al- 

most eight months from one 
Southern college to another, “speak- 
ing about missions” was my job! It 
seemed strange at first to call it my 
“work,” for this opportunity of shar- 
ing and growing with other students 
in my vision of Christian service in 
the mission field has been one of the 
greatest experiences of my life. I 
wanted to speak of missions. It seems 
I had always wanted to. 

As Regional Secretary in the South- 
east for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, I had the experience of meeting 
with the students and student leaders 
of over one hundred schools of higher 
education. In our meetings together, 
we worked and prayed in an effort 
to see more clearly the place and the 
needs of missions in the life of the 
world today. Also, we tried to look 
more boldly into the meaningfulness 
of our commitment to Christ—a com- 
mitment which undergirds the chal- 
lenge and the call to missionary serv- 
ice—and how we, as individuals, can 
be used in this great frontier work of 
the Church. 

Visiting one college campus not 


long ago, I had an occasion to be pres- 
ent at a forum concerning world 
problems. On the panel leading the 
discussion was a young Korean man 
who had just recently arrived in 
America from Taegu, Korea, where 
he was principal of a high school for 
boys. During the course of the eve- 
ning the forum became quite heated. 
One of the distinguished professors of 
the host school turned to my Korean 
friend, and in a voice which hinted of 
sarcasm asked, “Do you really need 
these missionaries that we keep send- 
ing to Korea? Do you really need 
these doctors, nurses, ministers, engi- 
neers, and teachers, or do you just 
want our dollar and any other mate- 
rial aid that we can send you?” Visi- 
bly trying to control his emotions, the 
Korean replied with great sincerity 
and feeling that Korea did need the 
many missionaries who had come and 
besides them many, many more! Then 
he made a most curious statement! 
“What we do not need in my coun- 
try are missionaries from your coun- 
try with the idea that we must 
become Americans before we can be- 
come Christians!” 


It Happens 
Every Student 


Generation! 


By David Miller 


As we realize the full impact of this 
statement, we come to the realization 
that one of the most urgent things 
that we as Christians must do is to 
possess and express Christianity amid 
the revolutions now taking place 
throughout the world, particularly in 
those lands traditionally known as 
missionary lands. The expression must 
come in the line of their own culture 
and their own social and politico- 
economic backgrounds. The success 
or failure of the missionary movement 
in these areas (and in our own coun- 
try for that matter) will be in pro- 
portion to how understandingly we 
are caught up in the aspirations of 
people who are on the move in a 
rapidly changing world. This is to be 
one of the main areas of concern of 
the Student Volunteer Movement 
Quadrennial Conference for the stu- 
dents of North America in December. 

This Sixteenth Quadrennial Confer- 
ence will be held this year from 
December 27 to January 1, at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. It will be a North American Con- 
ference, with some twenty-four hun- 
dred delegates from the colleges and 
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As one student to another this candidate for medical missions 
describes what he believes will be the benefits a student will 
receive from attending the Sixteenth Quadrennial Conference 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


universities, both of Canada and the 
United States. A year and a half prior 
to this Conference, committees of 
students, composed of representatives 
of the Canadian Student Movement, 
the fourteen movements within the 
United Student Christian Council, and 
the mission boards of most of the 
major denominations, met to start the 
plans rolling. 

This 1951 Quadrennial Conference 
will be concerned, just as past confer- 
ences were, with the call to character, 
the call to world vision, the call to 
urgency, and the call to evangelical 
faith, but it will do so in the frame- 
work of our world today. There are 
numerous things which cause our 
world today to be considered unique 
in some of its problems. Two world 
wars and the emergence not only of 
the atomic bomb, but of a revolution- 
ary Asia makes it clear that new prob- 
lems confront any world strategy of 
the Christian faith. It is with this in 
mind that students from seven hun- 
dred colleges and universities will be 
called to consider the responsibility of 
Christians in a world in struggle. 


TRANSFORMED INDIVIDUALS 
MEAN A TRANSFORMED 
SOCIETY 


How important a life becomes 
when it is fused with the realization 
that God’s Spirit can work through 
that life to bring the Saviour into the 
hearts of others—when we realize, 
that as He sincerely becomes the Lord 
of our lives, that we can be used in 
reaching our fellow men with this 
message of hope and peace and love! 
It is in this second area of concern 
that the Conference will deal—repent- 
ance and genuine change of each in- 
dividual. A great man of God recently 
said that “through His love, His 
mercy, and His justice, He is chang- 
ing human nature wherever men re- 
spond to Him, and because He is 
changing human nature, He is also 
changing human relations, Genuine 
change in any individual inevitably 
means a change in the relations of that 
individual with other individuals. 
Hence, God not only transforms men, 
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He also transforms society.” 

It is because of the tragic need for 
a transformed society that Christian 
students will want to plan to attend 
this Conference, for through its expe- 
rience they will arrive at better under- 
standings of the problems and com- 
plexities of relevant Christian living in 
our society. Because it is eventually 
carried on by the young people of our 
church, the world missions program 
must have the intelligent understand- 
ing and spiritual concern of every 
young person. They must be ade- 
quately informed not only to the 
general need and opportunity of mis- 
sions but also to the underlying causes 
of poverty and injustice throughout 
the world today. Through prayer and 
repentance, the students at the con- 
ference will want to test the com- 
pelling force that great social and 
economic injustices have in their lives, 
and strive to answer from a close 
personal relationship to Christ, as 
Peter and John did when they were 
commanded to refrain from preaching 
in the name of Christ, “we cannot but 





Dr. Charles W. Ranson, one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the Quadrennial. 


speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.” 

Is this the attitude of the Christian 
student today? Or, are we too en- 
grossed in the matter of educating 
ourselves to “making a million” to 
concern ourselves with “seeing and 
hearing”? Within this statement of 
Peter and John we find great convic- 
tion and determination! Is this the 
attitude with which we are facing the 
world today? Does He mean so much 
to us that we cannot help but speak of 
the things that we have recognized He 
has done for us, and with the things 
we have read in God’s Word that He 
has made ready and prepared for us? 
Do all men have the right to share in 
this abundant life? If so, are we pray- 
ing that God will direct someone else 
to take the message to them? The 
conference hours together at Law- 
rence, i” a spirit of sincere repentance, 
will be invaluable in deepening Chris- 
tian lives and making stronger the 
spiritually compelling factor of His 
love. 


IT’S UP TO US STUDENTS 


It is only when we, as students, get 
down and grapple with the questions 
that face our world and our future, 
studying them in the light of what the 
great God of history has done for us, 
that we can realize the fullness of 
God’s answer in His Son, Jesus Christ. 
Today, our nation is worried about its 
current crop of young people, and it 
has called on the Church to offer its 
prayers for the younger generation so 
they might prove adequate for the 
leadership required of them in the 
years ahead. As needed as this may be, 
it is about time that we, as students, 
begin praying not only for ourselves 
and for the strength we need, but for 
the directing force of God in our lives 
in our thinking and in our planning. 
Praying for our work as students first, 
then praying for our “other” Chris- 
tian vocations, we must take a place 
of mature leadership and service in 
life. Prayer, personal decision, and 
study of the life of Christ have always 
been central in the Quadrennials. 

We have a job to do. This confer- 
ence can help us do it. This job is not 
an easy one and not an often practiced 
one. It is taking serious cognizance of 
God in our life and then the relation 
of our consequent abundant life to the 
needs of our fellow men. To do this, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“Operation 
Kiddie 


Car’... 


gave little Chi Hie Suk her 
first plane ride—and saved 
her life. 

She was formerly in a 
Christian Children’s Fund or- 
phanage in Seoul. She wit- 
nessed two invasions, survived 
for several months under the 
Reds, cried when she learned 
the superintendent of her or- 
phanage was condemned to 
death for his American sym- 
pathies, smiled when the 
Americans came three days 
before the date set for his exe- 
cution. She was part of the 
frantic flight from Seoul as 
the Reds returned and then, 
was one of the fortunate ones 
saved by the American Air 
Force. 

But what of the 18,000 
boys and girls who have lost 
home and parents and are 
hungry and friendless in 
bombed out, devastated 
Korea? The parents of some 
of these newly created or- 
phans were slaughtered by the 
Reds because they were Chris- 
tians. 439 Protestant pastors 
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are known to have been mur- 
dered by the Communists. 

Will you, your Sunday 
School, Church or some other 
organization “adopt” a home- 
less Korean child? 

The cost is ten dollars a 
month and there is no obliga- 
tion to carry the adoption be- 
yond the first year unless you 
should desire to do so. The 
child will be admitted into one 
of the 13 CCF Korean orphan- 
age schools and you will re- 
ceive the child’s name, ad- 
dress, picture and case his- 
tory. You can correspond 
with your child, if you wish. 

Children may also be adopt- 
ed in CCF orphanage schools 


. located in Free China, Hong 


Kong, Japan, Philippines, 
Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Lebanon and 
Finland. 
Gifts of any amount, of 
course, are appreciated. 
For information, write 


DR. J. CALVITT CLARKE, 









CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.* 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


*Formerly, CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 


Member, Foreign Missions Division, National Council of Churches of Christ of U.S.A. 
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GOOD USED BUSES 


Many churches, church organizations and 
institutions have need for good 27 passenger 
buses—powered by Ford. Cheap transporta- 
tion for any occasion. Easily converted into 
mobile living quarters. 


CHECKER CAB SALES CORPORATION 
315 West 68th St. New York 23, N.Y. 




















One Hundred Years of Presby- 
terianism in Texas 


(Continued from page 29) 


Houston has been the scene of five 
meetings, the fourteenth in 1869, the 


eighteenth in 1873, the thirty-sixth 
in 1891, the forty-first in 1896, and i 
the fiftieth in 1905. fo 


Palestine and San Antonio have en- 


tertained four meetings each, and a 
Huntsville and Galveston have held ns 
three. Se 
The Texas — of the Church, th 
who will meet simultaneously with bs 
Synod for the first time this year, as 
were also organized in Austin. They | T 
have held four meetings in that city— | of 
the first in 1904, the eighth in 1912, 7 
the thirty-sixth in 1940, and the forty- K 
seventh in 1951. a 
Women of the Church has a mem- , 
bership of 33,634 in 305 Texas r 
churches. Eleven new organizations on 
and 2,000 new members have become 
active since 1949. Total gifts last year 
were $333,343, of which more than 
$215,000 was spent for benevolence. Vv 
Texas Presbyterian women led the K 
General Assembly in birthday offer- bl 
ings in 1950, both in total amount Pat 
and in contribution per capita, with fi 
$21,343. General Assembly used $60, e 
ooo from the birthday offering fund C 
last year to establish a chair of Bible : H 
at Tex.-Mex. Institute, Kingsville. d 
Texas Presbyterianism has come a a 
long way since seven pioneer min- a 
isters organized the Synod in a little de 
Austin church and petitioned for able ' ka 
co-workers to minister to the needs pe 


of a frontier state. 

The centennial will be used to re- 
view past achievements, evaluate pro- A 
gram and work, and preview the 








challenges ahead—not those of a geo- F 
graphical frontier which faced the s 
1851 Synod, but the spiritual chal- - 
lenges of a great state on a social T 
and industrial frontier. T 
V: 
cl 
st 
fr 
PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL A 
———.__ Furnilare P 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. E 

DEPT. 131 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Now You Can SEE How to Teach 


with the new Leadership Education Audio-Visual Kit 


"We mip sea learn by seeing. They 
learn by hearing. What is true 
for boys and girls is also true for 
teachers and parents. The advantages 
of the audio-visual method for class- 
room instruction have been known 
for some time. By its use pupils learn 
thirty-five per cent more and retain 
facts fifty-five per cent longer on the 
average. So do teachers and parents. 
This principle was basic in the minds 
of those who fashioned the new 
Leadership Education Audio-Visual 
Kit. Through it they have produced 
a set of materials for quick, com- 
pelling, and effective training of those 
who teach, both in the church school 
and the home. 


What's in the Kit 


This Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit, often called the LEAV 
Kit, consists of ten filmstrips, nine 
black and white with records and one 
in color with printed script. These 
filmstrips cover almost every impor- 
tant angle of teaching the things of 
Christ to children, youth, and adults. 
How Persons Learn shows the laws 
of learning in action and how they can 
be used practically by Christian par- 
ents and teachers. No Two Alike 
demonstrates what every parent 
knows—that children are as individual 
as snowflakes. It shows how this fact 
must be used in meeting life needs 
and developing Christian character. 
As the Twig Is Bent shows the part 
played by the Christian home, the 
church school, and the community 
in developing Christian character at 
various stages. Others such as The 
Teacher Prepares and The Teacher 
Teaches explain and illustrate the 
various methods of preparation and 
classroom teaching. Two of the film- 
strips which show the importance and 
fruitfulness of the teaching task are 
The Growing Teacher and The Great 
Adventure. Others deal with specific 
phases of church-school responsibility, 
such as So Youw’re the Superintendent, 
Making the Most of Rooms and 
Equipment, and Leads to Leadership. 
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By David B. Walthall 


Director of Leadership Education 
Board of Christian Education 


The latter illustrates how a dynamic 
program of leadership education can 
be established in any local church. 

The ten units which compose this 
kit come in a sturdy fibre carrying 
case which includes the ten filmstrips, 
the records, a leader’s guide, and a 
projectionist’s script for each unit, 
with an over-all guide for the most 
effective use of the kit. The records 
come in two speeds, 334 rpm micro- 
groove, and 78 rpm. The advantage of 
the 33% is that no record changes are 
required during the showing of a 
complete unit. But the 78 rpm ma- 
chine is more frequently available. 
The kit can be ordered from the 
Audio-Visual Aids Section* for $75.00 
with the 78 rpm records and $65.00 
for the 33% rpm. 


How to Use the Kit 


The general guide for the use of 
the kit explains in detail the many dif- 
ferent uses of the kit and the under- 
lying principles of good audio-visual 
usage. The leader’s guide for each 
unit gives a detailed statement of how 
the particular filmstrip can be used 
in a multitude of practical situations. 


How It Was Produced 


The production story of the kit 
provides one of the finest demonstra- 
tions of the effectiveness of inter- 
denominational co-operation to date. 
Denominational executives decided in 
the fall of 1948 that more audio-visuals 
should be produced co-operatively 
and that a start should be made in 
Leadership Education. In March, 1949, 
a group of leadership education spe- 
cialists met and began to plan. A pro- 
duction committee was appointed. At 
the Audio-Visual Workshop at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, in September, 1949, 


* Presbyterian Book Store, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


co-operative production of outlines 
and scripts began. Every department 
of leadership education represented in 
the old International Council of Re- 
ligious Education (now the Division 
of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches) played its 
part in suggestions, criticisms, and 
revisions of outlines and scripts. The 
production committee consisting of 
six skilled audio-visual leaders from 
various denominations and the Inter- 
national Council correlated the proj- 
ect. The Jam Handy Organization of 
Detroit, long skilled in production of 
audio-visuals for military and com- 
mercial purposes, lent able assistance 
to the production. In record-breaking 
time this co-operative labor on the 
part of eighteen denominations re- 
sulted in the release of this kit in 
October, 1950. Since that time it has 
been widely used through interde- 
nominational, regional, and district 
audio-visual institutes and in various 
denominational gatherings. The re- 
sponse throughout church circles has 
been enthusiastic, and leaders all over 
America are utilizing it in their local 
churches in training teachers, parents, 
and other leaders to fulfill their Chris- 
tian responsibilities. 


A Word of Warning 


It is important to remember that 
this kit is a tool and only a tool. It is 
not a nine-day wonder that will im- 
mediately solve all teaching problems 
without effort. Rather, it is a com- 
bination of old and new in teaching 
methods and equipment that will en- 
able the alert teacher or parent to ac- 
complish his or her task more effec- 
tively. Careful study of the situation 
the leader faces, careful study of the 
units of the LEAV Kit, and the care- 
ful use of kit to meet the specific 
situation are required. Like a carpen- 
ter’s hammer or saw it can be used 
effectively by a person who knows 
how to use it and uses it intelligently 
to achieve a definite educational pur- 
pose. 
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Pioneer SIT Xara es 
oi GUIDE 


IMMY, where’s your quarterly?” 

You have heard such a question 
as that almost as many times as there 
are boys and girls of junior high age 
in Sunday school. It may be asked by 
an interested parent if Jimmy arrives 
home from church empty-handed; or 
it may be asked by a concerned 
teacher if Jimmy’s Pioneer Bible 
Studies fails to reappear next Sunday 
morning. Somehow the quarterly 
seldom seems to be where it is wanted, 
and its carefully written contents re- 
main hidden away on a bookshelf in 
Jimmy’s room or on a table in the 
classroom. The problem of making 
the best use of Sunday-school study 
material is as old as the first printed 
page of lesson helps. 

The Pioneer Advisory Committee, 
the group charged with the task of re- 
studying the whole Pioneer program 
and curriculum, considered Jimmy 
and his quarterly during the two 
years of their work. They came to 
the conclusion that the well-written 
material in Jimmy’s Pioneer Bible 
Studies might be in the wrong place. 
The person who really needed those 
resources for planning and teaching 
the lesson was not Jimmy, but Jim- 
my’s teacher, As a Pioneer replied 


Ad 
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when asked if she weren’t going to 
study her Sunday-school lesson, “No. 
If I did, what would there be for the 
teacher to say?” 

The committee decided that what 
Jimmy needed was a piece of interest- 
ing literature that would provide him 
and the other members of the class 
with learning activities for the class 
session and stimulate them to under- 
take special projects outside the Sun- 
day-school hour. What the teacher 
needed, they felt, was additional re- 
source material and more guidance in 
making the class period a learning 
experience. In short, the Pioneer Ad- 
visory Committee concluded that 
teaching takes place primarily not 
through any printed matter, but 
through experiences which are guided 
by a person. The part which the 
printed material plays best—the ma- 
terial in both the teacher’s and pupils’ 
quarterlies—is that of a tool for the 
teacher’s use. 

Pioneer Bible Studies and Pioneer 
Teacher’s Guide for October-Decem- 
ber, 1951, provide the first opportu- 
nity for trying out this shift in em- 
phasis in the Pioneer Sunday-school 
literature. The first thing you will 
notice in Pioneer Bible Studies is that 


Parents and Teachers 


These Lessons 
Are for 


Your Pioneers 


the booklet has a new cover and a 
larger page size. Inside you will see 
more readable type and fewer solid 
pages of printed matter. A closer 
examination will show that each les- 
son seeks to give Pioneers something 
to do in class and lead them into ac- 
tual use of their Bibles. It is, in fact, 
a booklet to be used in class by each 
pupil—a tool for the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

The teacher will discover that 
Pioneer Teacher's Guide gives step 
by step suggestions for planning and 
conducting the class session, making 
use of the material and activities in the 
Pioneer Bible Studies. Added to each 
session is valuable background mate- 
rial, much of which was formerly in 
the pupils’ quarterly, so that the 
teacher may have a richer resource of 
information to use with his class. 

The unit which is being offered in 
the first quarter of the new cycle is 
adapted from one of the most success- 
ful units of the former cycle. “Paul, 
a Pioneer,” has been revised in such 
a way that the greater part of the old 
material has been retained but re- 
organized to make it more useful in 
teaching. 

Because his Pioneer Bible Studies is 
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mainly a booklet for class use, Jimmy 
will probably not be expected to take 
it home each week. There may be 
times, however, when he will be asked 
to carry his quarterly home in order 
to work out a special assignment on 
what Paul did in a particular place; 
or he may be sent to the school ency- 
clopedia to find out how people trav- 
eled in Paul’s day or what their sail- 
ing vessels were like. Perhaps Jimmy 
and some of his friends may use their 
hobby of photography to make a 
series of slides illustrating the life of 
Paul. The adventures of this mission- 
ary pioneer offer endless possibilities 
to a teacher and class with imagina- 
tion. 

Churches which make the most ef- 
fective use of Onward with their 
Pioneers will find that the daily de- 
votional readings provided each week 
are built around the theme, “On the 
Road with the Apostle Paul.” They 
are related to each week’s lesson and 
can be used as an effective supple- 
ment to class study. 

The Pioneer Bible Studies and 
Pioneer Teacher's Guide which 
Jimmy and his teacher will use this 
fall are new in format and somewhat 
new in approach. They begin a new 
three-year cycle of graded lessons. 
The purpose they have, however, will 
be the same one which our Sunday- 
school materials have always had: to 
teach Bible truth to boys and girls 
and to give that truth meaning in their 
lives. The purpose of the unit on 
“Paul, a Pioneer,” has been stated 
briefly: “To help Pioneers get to 
know Paul and come under the influ- 
ence of his life and teachings.” Or, 
as Paul himself would say to those 
who come after him, “Be imitators of 
me, as | am of Christ.” (R.s. v.) 


Devotionally Inspiring 
OUNOMASTER CHIME RECORDS 














RICH. MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 
The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records 
has a definite and sustained inspirational value— 
creates interest at every season of the year. In 
Soundmasters you get true. expressive reproductions 
in rich. clear. mellow tones of choicest sacred music 
made by artists of renown 
«PICK. A SOUNDMASTER LIBRARY FOR QUALITY 

CHIMES © ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records. 


MORRISON RECORDING gt) SOLENT 7 
LABORATORIES PECORDS 


Dept. Y BATAVIA, IL. 











Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Our prayers are often unreal because they do not represent what 
in our inward heart we sincerely crave.’ 


“T came out alone on my way to my tryst. But who is this 
that follows me in the silent dark? 
I move aside to avoid his presence, but I escape him not. 
He makes the dust rise from the earth with his swagger; 
he adds his loud voice to every word that I utter. 
He is my own little self, my Lord, he knows no shame; but 
I am ashamed to come to Thy door in his company.” 


“W hat things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the following: 


That God’s Spirit do a mighty work in us causing us to desire 
with all our heart the things for which we pray; that the Spirit 
constrain us not to utter the prayer that does not carry our heart 
with it. 


That the suffering people of the world in Europe, Palestine, 
Asia, America, etc., be shown the love of Christ for them 
through our own gifts and even sacrifice to help meet their 
needs. 


That we of the Church be awakened to the need and through 
our prayers, gifts, and service help to extend the ministry of the 
Church to all people in the Southland. 


That the whole Protestant world give a good witness to her 
oneness in Christ through her worship, word, love, and fellow- 
ship on World-Wide Communion Sunday, October 7. 


That the spirit of wisdom, love, and integrity be given to those 
in whom we have invested authority for our nation and for the 
United Nations. 


That as we read Philippians with other Christians according to 
the Bible Mastery Plan during this month, we may come to re- 
joice in the Lord and have added power in prayer and strength 
to “hold forth the word of life” unto others. 


That there be an undaunted faith in us and all Christians, that 
peace is possible in our time and that we live with peace in our 
hearts demonstrating the peace we would see in the world. 
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Serving 


GOD AND 
COUNTRY 
@ Distinctive Chris- 
. a tian Education B 
—— © Military Training = 

in R. O. T. C. 


Pees y TERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Box F MarsHALL W. Brown, President 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business, Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





WE TEACH 


“The Fear of the Lord ts the beginning of Wisdom” 

There are many theories concerning the process of learning. 
There are many old and new methods for stimulating learning, for 
adding to one’s ability to retain learning. All of these things 
depend on there being a starting point for learning. 

That starting point is BELIEF IN GOD. Until you have a 
sincere and profound awe for God, a deep respect for God, a 
desire to co-operate with the will of God, until you have these 
feelings you are incapable of learning. Recognition of the over-all 
power and sovereignty of Almighty God is essential to learning. 

SCHREINER PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. Kerrville, Texas 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 





The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern pre Rae as climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 
Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 
Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHALt Scorr Woopson 
President 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 


and Service e Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for Christian service in 
local churches and wider areas, on mission fields, 
and in Bible teaching. 


Graduate and senior college students admitted to 
courses leading to bachelor’s and master’s de- 


grees. 
Write to: 


Henry WapveE DuBostz, President 
3400 Brook Road Richmond 27, Virginia 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in Whe’s Whe! Wemen 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high positions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
der Christian influences. 
Write today for new view 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 
Davidson College 


Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 





R GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 


FO 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre 














Diploma really means something! book to President 
- CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY Davidson, North Carolina 
or of Admissions, Box 401 
TO ANVILLE, KENTUCKY | 














It Happens Every Student Generation! 


(Continued from page 39) 
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we need to draw aside and consider 
the conditions of the world that we 
live in, and how our individual lives 
can be used by God in meeting these 
needs. The early Church was moti- 
vated by the conviction that God had 
sent Jesus Christ, and had given unto 
Him all power in heaven and on earth. 
Have we as members of the present- 
day Church been motivated by this 
same conviction? Do we further be- 
lieve that after the death of Jesus, His 
Spirit returned to abide within the 
Church to help that fellowship pre- 
pare the world for His final return? 
It is with this central idea of the mis- 
sionary faith, and from the spring- 
board of this belief, that we Christians 
have much to say and do as to man’s 
contemporary social and _ political 
problems. At no time was such a rele- 
vant message more needed than today. 
Every day we can read in our news- 
papers of new social and political ex- 
periments failing and fading away. 
Would that this SVM Conference 
might revitalize in our hearts the mes- 
sage that will explain the fundamental 
reasons for these failures and then 
will proclaim that in God there is for- 
giveness and a chance to try again! In 
short, this SVM Conference has been 
called to seek the name of Jesus Christ 
and to speak a relevant message to a 
world in a revolutionary struggle. 
Chiefly, this SVM Quadrennial 
Conference will be concerned with 
YOU! Are we the men and women 
who will give, through sacrifice and 
discipline, the leadership to our 
Church’s frontier work? Are we the 
kind of persons who can be used in 
missionary service? Is the promotion 
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of social reforms motivation enough 
for men and women to go into mis- 
sionary work? This is a great hour for 
service. Is our prayer, “Thy will—my 


_ will”? Through study, prayer, and 


discussion, the conference will attempt 
to discover new ways of presenting 
the Christian message in our revolu- 
tionary age. Through repentance and 
rededication of lives, and in the light 
of the emerging world Church, with 
its present work and future needs, the 
conference will be concerned with 
finding God’s will for our lives. 
As to the cost of the conference: 


Food and housing for 

en roe $20.00 
Conference report ....... 1.00 
Registration fee (includes 

two books, health insur- 

ance, and program) .... 10.00 


Total .... $31.00 


There will also be a travel pool to 
equalize the cost of transportation. 
This will be $5.00 per delegate which 
brings the total cost of the confer- 
ence, not including all travel expenses, 
per individual, to $36.00. The quota 
for the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
has been worked out by Rev. Tracey 
K. Jones, Jr., Administrative Secretary 
in charge of the SVM Quadrennial, 
with the Director of Student Work 
of the Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
David Currie. All students who are 
interested in attending this conference 
and want to find out more about it, or 
want to make final application, can 
do so by writing Rev. David Currie, 
Director of Student Work, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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Alone, forgotten, abandoned, 

His life means a beggar’s abode, 
Whose arms, will cradle his sorrow 
Alone, by the side of the road? 


Will I wrap my arms about him 

And cradle his head on my breast, 
Or leave him alone, in his darkness 
While I sleep in a soft, me ~— 


se eet pa ree ens < 

Many children are “Blind and Alone” in 
Korea and throughout the Orient where blind- 
ness often curses innocent victims with supersti- 
tion, neglect and despair. 

The John Milton Society for the blind is a 
Christian world-wide Service. It is the officially 
sponsored agency of more than 50 Protestant 
denominations. 

It differs from other agencies for the blind in 
that it is devoted primarily to meeting the moral 
and religious — of all those without their 
sight in the U.S.,:Canada and in the Mission 
Fields of the W Sia, through Christian literature 
in braille and talking book form, and through 
grants to Schools and Homes for blind boys and 
girls overseas. 

“There is no lovelier way to express one’s 

gratitude for sight than to extend a helping 

hand to someone in the dark’’ 

(Helen Keller—President of the John 
Milton Society) 

FMM MM Mmo——nmrnwrnrn orn wor O88 8 OO YE YY IF SS PA 

Joun Mitton Society for the Blind 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10 

In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose $.. 

to be used in your World Mission to the Blind. 


Name 
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The Stewardship of Compassion 


[¢ MAY BE a new idea to you that “compassion” 

is a part of your stewardship, yet it is true, for 
stewardship enters every phase of your life. A true 
Christian will of necessity feel compassion for the 
unfortunate. Yet, having the feeling of mercy and 
doing nothing to help those in need, he finds it 
merely a hollow emotion. Compassion and sharing 
are inseparable. 

You will recall the parable in which Christ an- 
swered the question “Who is my neighbour?” It is 
perhaps the most heart-searching of the parables 
spoken by Him. It is never out-of-date, and it keeps 
us constantly reminded of people in need, regard- 
less of race, nationality, or creed. In other words, 
we are reminded of the stewardship of compassion. 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan is being re- 
lived in Palestine today in a very literal fashion. It 
is amazing how many details of the story are being 
duplicated. This was brought vividly to my atten- 
tion in May, 1951, when I “went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho,” over the road mentioned by Jesus, 
to visit the Arab refugees made homeless by recent 
events in the Holy Land. 

These refugees are the victims of selfish aggres- 
sion, as are all refugees. They reminded me of the 
man who “fell among thieves, which stripped him of 
his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead.” They have lost their home, land, 
means of livelihood, and personal possessions; they 
have to live on charity. Nearly a million of them 
have had to depart from their land, reversing the 
parallel, for the ones who have caused their plight 
have remained, taking over the best half of the land 
of Palestine. 

In the parable there were two of the man’s own 


race who “passed by on the other side,” feeling no 
compassion for him. It is happening again in a 
similar way. The Arab refugees have been placed in 
wretched tent-camps in neighboring Arab countries, 
but they are not wanted, and little has been done to 
alleviate their suffering. 

Again it has fallen to the lot of the “Good Samar- 
itan” to feel compassion and minister to these un- 
fortunate people; in this case the United Nations and 
the Christians of America and Britain. The irony of 
the parable, that one of a despised nation should 
show mercy, is repeated in this. The Arabs feel 
justifiable bitterness against those who now feed 
them, knowing that they have had a large part to 
play in bringing about the present conditions. 

The Samaritan knew he was despised, but it did 
not keep him from expressing his feeling of sym- 
pathy, caring for the wounded man, and promising 
to pay for further care. It was this stewardship of 
compassion which caused the well-deserved title of 
“good” to be bestowed upon him. 

Christians of America have now the opportunity 
and privilege of ministering in the name of Christ 
to the homeless of many lands—Palestine, Korea, 
Europe, and elsewhere. What will be our steward- 
ship of compassion? 

The Master’s picture-story ended with the merci- 
ful deed of the Good Samaritan, but he turned to 
the man who brought up the subject and asked, 
“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves?” 
There came the only possible answer, “He that 
shewed mercy on him.” The admonition of Jesus is 
still our Christian challenge: “Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” 

—Paul B. Freeland. 
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Church Extension at Work 








(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs, R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. 8., Talihinia 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. Bob n° saa 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Caddo 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 

*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. C. 
Buswell, Miss Katherine 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 

Van Hoozer, Mrs. Emma 
Vest, Mr. R. L. 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Adams, Miss Olivia 
Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
tt, Mrs. Effie 

Jones, Mrs. Josephine 
Jones, Mrs. J. N. 
McDaniel, Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff 
Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 
Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 

binson, Mrs. George 
Robinson, Mrs. Annie 
Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Thurman, Mrs. W. T. 
Trogdon, Miss Martha 
Wade, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 

131 5th Court, S. W. 
Robinson, Rev. Jas. L., Montgomery 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Rodgers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira, Jr., Frierson 

Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard 

James, Rev. Robt. A., Scotlandville 

Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M., Columbus 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson 
saeery, Rox. Harvey, Waterford 
Moore, Rev. B. B., Waterford 
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Schneider, Rey. Arthur, Jr., 


Pascagoula 
722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rev. L. 8., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 445 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Charlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1 dwin St. 


South Carolina 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. V. 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
McIver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 


CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ala. 
131 5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
928 Coleman St., 8S. W. 
Pittsburgh Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Louisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, La. 


Seventeenth Street Mission 
Richmond, Va. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
411 Derango St. 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur St. 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Laredo 
P. O. Box 894 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Antonio 7 
816 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
de Lugo, Rev. I. 8., Taft 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Falfurrias 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor 
P. O. Box 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 





Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 S. Second St. 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco 
612 8. Third St. 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Newgulf 
. O. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
: 1207 Gillis Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue ‘‘C”’ 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
507 West Ireland 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
4206 Duval 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 11 
907 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. 8S. Brooks 
Cano, Mr. Jose 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. C. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W. 
Hardie, Mr. James F., Jr. 
McLane, Mr. 8. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Petmecky, Rev. Lewis G. 
Reed, Mr. Perry 
Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. Guadalupe 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


*Murray, Miss Berta 

Delgado, Miss Dora 

de Lugo, Rev. I. 8. 

Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Hesse, Miss Ella H. 

Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, Miss Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T., Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 

544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. L 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Center 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 





LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 llth Avenue 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 

Harveyton 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Quicksan 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvintia 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K., 

Jackson 

McGibboney, Miss Frances, Juan 
Salyer, Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner, Mrs Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 

*Terrell, Rev. I. D., Bristol 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Rose Hill 
Hoyt, Rev. S. B., Pulaski 
King, Rev. S. A. M., Max Meadows 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Mann, Rev. Jas. S., Gate City 
queer Rev. 8. M., Hillsville 
Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B., Appalachia 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 

*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
26 Church Street 

Crook, Rev. Jas. R., Murphy 
DuPree, Rev. R. B., Highlands 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 

Neville, Rev. John C., Horseshoe 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Barnardsville 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. Jno. W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, 
Green Mountain 
(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe, Mountain City 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff City 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
Williamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 

Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D. R., Farner 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Reed, Rev. B. A., Chattanooga 
Rice, Rev. W..M., Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Viser, Rev. E. D., Soddy 
Wolfe, Rev. 8. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
. Highland Institute | 
Guerrant, Kentucky 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Allen, Mr. Shelton 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 
McKenzie, Miss Alice 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 


*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 
Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. W. G, 
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Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 

Croucher, Miss Corsie 

Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 

Croucher, Miss Jean 

Dixon, Mss Julia 

Ellis, Miss Lois 

Gay, Miss Susan 

Holman, Miss Rose Marie 

Johason, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 

Lyles, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
acElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Manford, Mr. James 

Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 

Webb, Miss Charlotte 

Williams, Miss Martha 

Adams, Mrs. W. M. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


*Nelson, Dr. Fletcher 
Baucom, Mr. 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Gilley, Mr. C. F. 
Hurst, Say Marybeth 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Mr. John 
Pierce, Miss Lenore G. 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Stevenson, Miss Hal 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M, 
Strong, Miss Esther 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Wakefield, Miss Phoebe 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 
Butt, Mr. R. E 
Collins, Miss Margaret 
Crook, Mrs. R. L. 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 
Frey, Miss Louise 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. Edwin 
Jeans, Mrs. Billy 
Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
Kelly, Mrs. Fre 
Knox, Mrs..R. I. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 
Philp, Mr. R. H. 
Van Gorder, Miss Marion 
Walters, Mr. Leonard 


Caddo Valley Academy 


Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Graham, Mrs. Ora 

Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 
*Good, Dr. R. M. 
*President or Superintendent of School. 


Superintendent of Home Missions, or 
Presbytery’s Executive Secretary 





Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Cave, Mr. Car 
Davidson, Miss Edna 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Fawcett, Mr. John 
Good, Mr. Jack 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 
Guhse, Mr. Ed 
Harvey, Mr. Fred 
Hill, Miss Emma 
Hinton, Miss Margaret 
Holderby, Mr. R. L 
Jones, Mr. John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aletha 
King, Miss Elizabeth 
ease, Mr. Joe 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R. 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 
Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Selby, Mrs. Martha 
Sheats, Miss Eugenie 
Spivey, Rev. Raymond 
Trone, Mr. Lawson 
Williams, Mrs. Carol 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D, 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Olson, Mr. W. A. 

Plemmons, Mr. Faye 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 
SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham Presbytery 
Blackwell, Mrs. Xe ae Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8 M., Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, TS we 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B., Eastwood 
Rice, Rev. John, and Theresa, 

Birmingham 


East Alabama Presbytery 


Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio 

Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
McAiley, Rev. Wm. S., Alexander City 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., ‘Wetumpka 
Smith, Rey. John R., "Clanton 


Mobile Presbytery 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rew. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Foley 
Swanstron, Miss Faith, oley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russellville 
Fisher, Rev. Tracy, North Gadsen 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. W illiam, Guntersville 





MeNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 
Toms, Mr. Russell, Piedmont 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 


*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 

Bagby, Rev. F. E., Piantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. George F. "Reform 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 

Powell, Rev.W. E.. Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
*Davis, Mr. Roy L., Little Rock 
East Arkansas Presbytery 


*Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Pine Bluff 
Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Searcy 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Pine Bluff 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Crossett 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant 
Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Valley Grove 
Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkley 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Pine Bluff 
Tramner, Rev. R. F., Star City 


Ouachita Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Eckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown 
Paisley, Rev. James I., Pine Bluff 
Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Cockerham, Rev. M. o. aaa 
Rodman, Rev. J. ie Joe 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Pee 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 


*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel J., Port St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr. St. Andrews 
Hamilton, Rev. R. M., Laurel Hill 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Milton 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Link, Rev. F. J., Tallahassee 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 


*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Borders, Rev. I. D., Fort Meade 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland 
Keys, Rev. Walter K., Bee Ridge 
King, Rev. W. T., Astor 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami 
Price, Rev. L. L., Miami 
Smith, Rev. John Gordon, 

Daytona Beach 


Suwannee Presbytery 


*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Brown, Rev. Cecil M., Williston 
Beckett, Rev. T. A., Perry 
Dobbins, Rev. Carl M., Dunnellon 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Mikesville 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville 
Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood 
Makin, Rev. Thomas H., Jacksonville 





Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 





Oldham, Rev. George W., Jasper 
Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Lakeshore 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 


*Phillips, Rev. C. P., Commerce 


Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Bell, Rev. Charles E., ‘Soddy 

Bohn, Rev. Paul, Cornelia. 
Davidson, Rev. A. H., Hartwell 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph §., Ila 


Atlanta Presbytery 


*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Atlanta 
Bates, Rev. J. E., Villa Rica 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Rev. oe, Stockbridge 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
Ha , Rev. W. G. Warm Springs 
Haze wood, Rev. W. J ., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Buford 
McCrea, Rev. John T., Stone Mountain 
Magee, Rev. John M., Decatur 
Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
Sewell, Rev. G. C., Jonesboro 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Jackson 
Smith, Rev. Geo. H., Hogansville 
Bullard, Mr. R. L., Decatur 
Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 
Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Rodriguez, Mr. A., Decatur 
Schum, Mr. Henry §8., III, Atlanta 


Augusta-Macon Presbytery 
*Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., Sparta 
Beck, Mr. E. L., Grovetown 
Clark, Rev. Wm. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Kennedy, Mr. Jack, Augusta 
Noll, Rev. Frank, Warner Robins 
Petrie, Mr. R. L., Eatonton 
Pridgeon, Mr. John, Jr., Perry 
Radford, Mr. O. A., Augusta 
Van Saun, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Willingham, Mr. Lee, III, Bath 


Cherokee Presbytery 
*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 


*Harrell, Rev. Me a H., Savannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J." , St. Simons Island 
Perry, Mr. Posk 1" Jessup 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E.S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robert 8., Climax 
Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 
Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 











General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob 8S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 


Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia; Rev. Vernon 8, 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drvision or Home Missions, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Agencies ef the Church 


Division oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Division oF CuristiAN Retations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Division oF Evanceuism, 712 Henry a 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Division or Rapro, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mr. John 8S. Grant, Treasurer. 


Division or Reuicious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division OF MEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson: 
Jr., Secretary. 


Division oF HicHEerR Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 





Division oF Pusuication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Lp rong 
_— 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
Melthany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary 8S. Quidor, Treasurer, 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, sry Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, ir., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President, 
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These Men Are 
Ready to Go— 


Are You? 


Bradley R. Ward, Rev. Lewis Lan- 
caster, and Stewart C. Aitken, local 
On-to-Nashville chairman, look at 
a check for $135.00 representing 
twenty-seven registrations for the 
First Presbyterian Church in Kings- 
port, Tennessee. These twenty-seven 
registrations have already been 
sent in and the men are all ready to 
depart for their REGIONAL MEN’S 
CONVENTION. Is your registration 
in? Remember, there’s a Men‘s Con- 

















Greensboro, North Carolina 
October 19-21, 1951 

For 3,000 men from 

North Carolina, Virginia 









do so. However, an official Confer- 
ence Statement recommended cer- 
tain actions that should be taken for 
the benefit of the refugees, in the 
spirit of justice and humanity. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from 
this Statement: 

“Such a settlement will have to con- 
tain provision for the return of a cer- 
tain number of refugees to their origi- 
nal homes. It must also include a gen- 
eral plan of compensation for refugees 
whether they return or not. We urge 
that, on both counts, the settlement 
should be not only just but generous. 
Yet, while we recognize the basic 
right of all refugees to their own 
homes and property, nevertheless a 
careful appraisal of the total situation 
has compelled us to conclude, how- 
ever, that many Palestinian refugees 
will have to settle in new homes. For 
their integration into the life and 
economy of the Arab States, large 
sums of money will be needed, and 
needed quickly. It is the undeniable 
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vention near you this fall. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
October 26-28, 1951 
For 2,146 men from Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina 


Nashville, Tennessee 
November 2-4, 1951 
For 2,627 men from 


Kentucky, Mississippi, 


We Want to Go Home 


(Continued from page 25) 


obligation of all who have shared the 
responsibility for the present tragedy 
also to share in the cost of making 
reparation for the damage done. And, 
since all schemes of resettlement re- 
quire time for implementation, the 
essential financial contributions must 
be in the form of guaranteed, long- 
term commitments. 

“Finally, we appeal to all Christians 
to use their influence in persuading 
their governments and the United 
Nations as to the need for a definite 


political settlement and large-scale. 


schemes of relief and reconstruction. 
We would urge all Christians to give 
personally on a far more liberal scale 
to all the activities of the Christian 
voluntary organizations engaged in 
the work of relief, rehabilitation, and 
resettlement in the Near East. We 
would call upon the Christian 
churches throughout the world to co- 
operate more actively with the 
churches of the Near East, which 
have been so hard hit by the present 


Alabama, Appalachia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee 


Dallas, Texas 
November 9-11, 1951 

For 2,068 men from 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, Lovisiana 


tragedy, in order that they may main- 
tain their Christian witness and face 
in a constructive way the opportuni- 
ties of the new situation.” 

“We want to go home!” Of course 
they do, but the sad truth is that they 
cannot now, and probably never will 
be able to return to their homes. Re- 
settlement on a large scale is the task 
of the United Nations. Meanwhile 
these refugees are languishing and 
suffering in the camps. They desper- 
ately need more food, clothing, shoes, 
blankets, etc., which can be supplied 
to them only as contributions are 
made by sympathetic Christians in 
America. Material goods, clothing, 
etc., should be sent to Church World 
Service, New Windsor, Maryland, or 
3146 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Funds may be sent to Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Re- 
lief and Inter-Church Aid, Board of 
World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tennessee, marked, “For Palestine 
Relief.” 
















This African Christian Has Faith! 


HAT COULD WE missionaries 

hope to accomplish without the 
help of men like Kalombo? He of all 
the native Christians I have known 
and worked with stands out as one 
whose abiding faith and radiant Chris- 
tianity have served to inspire every 
missionary in Africa with whom he 
has had contact, not to mention the 
countless numbers of his own people 
whose lives he has touched. Imagine 
if you can a pastor who takes the 
death of his wife as an opportunity 
to teach others about eternal life! 
Such is the depth of Pastor Kalombo’s 
faith. 


A BOY IN A FAMINE-STRICKEN 
LAND 


Pastor Kalombo was born in trou- 
blous times. He does not know his 
exact age, but has as his first real 
memory that of severe famine. From 
May to September of the previous 
year smallpox had raged, taking its 
toll at the very time when fields 
should have been prepared and crops 
planted to greet the first rains of the 
season. He remembers feeling the 
pinch of hunger inside his scrawny lit- 
tle body and hearing the never-ceasing 
cries of mourning as countless ravaged 
bodies were buried. Anyone who 
dared to steal in those days was im- 
mediately sold into slavery to any 
passing raiders. Kalombo’s own 
brother met this fate because he had 
stolen some food. His mother was 
sold with him. Kalombo and a 
younger sister were left with his 
father who died when Kalombo was 
about seven, leaving him in the care 
of a cousin. Under the guardianship 
of this relative, the two little children 
started for the village of their moth- 
er’s people. Before the journey was 
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By Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr. 


even well begun, the cousin sold 
Kalombo himself to a childless couple 
for six manioc roots. From that day 
he was separated from his little sister, 
whom he never saw or heard of 
again. 

For four or five years he lived with 
his new “father” who cared for him 
well. The famine came to an end and 
with reviving strength and the pas- 
sage of years came the fresh determi- 
nation to seek out once more his 
mother’s people. By accident one day 
he met his father’s older sister; their 
mutual recognition was instantaneous. 
Meeting secretly, the aunt promised 
to arrange a way of escape. The agree- 
ment was made that on a certain mar- 
ket day, Kalombo was to go to market 
as usual, where he would meet an- 
other young relative who would take 
him back to his mother’s tribal village. 
The escape was successful, and among 
his own kin of the Bena Muembia he 
grew into manhood. 

It was his brother-in-law’s visit to 
the village that turned the current for 
Kalombo’s life. He told him of Luebo, 
the mission station where there were 
white people who did not buy and 
sell and trade as others did, but who 
nevertheless needed workmen to 
build houses and dig the fields. To- 
gether with his brother-in-law he 
journeyed to Malandi, a state post 
where he was employed as a common 
workman for about six years. 


OFF TO LUEBO 


But his old decision to see this dif- 
ferent village of Luebo for himself 
finally took him the three days’ jour- 
ney by foot and into the little cleared- 
out compound in the midst of the 
forest beside the Lulua river. He ar- 
rived late at night and was awakened 


Missionary to Africa 


the next morning by the sound of a 
bell ringing, a strange sound to his 
ears! That day he overheard the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“You must accept the palavar of 
God! If you do, when you die, you 
will have another life of happiness 
afterwards.” 

“What? Do you mean to say that if 
I die I will come alive again?” 

“No, the death of your body is just 
the first death. There is another that 
lasts forever for those who refuse the 
only born Son of God.” 

This conversation so aroused Ka- 
lombo’s curiosity that he entered a 
catechumen class that very day. The 
requirements for baptism then being 
much less strict than now, two weeks 
of instruction were sufficient to make 
possible his baptism, which took place 
in the year 1902. For eight years fol- 
lowing his baptism, he worked in the 
mornings cutting trees in the forest 
and attended school every afternoon 
at two o'clock. He remembers well 
the day in 1903 that the news reached 
Luebo of the capsizing of the river 
steamer “Lapsley” and the drowning 
of Mr. Henry C. Slaymaker and many 
of the native boatmen. 

After earning his own dowry 
money, he married a sweet young 
Christian girl and together the two 
of them entered evangelistic work. 
For four years he was an itinerant 
evangelist, working out from Luebo 
in all directions, staying a week or so 
at a time in various villages and re- 
turning to the central station for re- 
porting and for fresh instructions. He 
recalls with wondering admiration the 
amazing energy of Dr. William Mor- 
rison. “Come! Let’s go! Let’s go!” he 
would say, and off he would go to 
another village, never resting, walking 
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by the light of a lantern, crossing 
swift rivers in the dark, going miles 
and miles on foot to take the Good 
News to unreached villages. Kalombo 
soon became head evangelist and has 
continued in his steady role of quiet 
leadership throughout the years. He 
was Dr. Motte Martin’s right-hand 
man in itineration work, as he had 
been for Dr. Morrison. In 1928, the 
year in which Luebo’s tall-towered 
Scott Memorial Church was built, 
Kalombo was ordained its pastor. 


WITNESSING FOR LIFE ETERNAL 


In 1945 his wife died, the same wife 
to whom he had been faithful in spite 
of their childless marriage. Childless- 
ness in the sight of the native is un- 
questioned cause for and justification 
of divorce. But not to Kalombo! The 
Sunday after her death found him in 
his pulpit as usual. How remarkable 
and heart-warming this was to the 
missionaries of Luebo can only be 
made clear by the fact that even 
among our best Christians, a death 
in the immediate family almost in- 
variably means a prolonged absence 
from accustomed work and worship, 
while the period of mourning is being 
observed. On that Sunday following 
Baba Ndai’s death, he stood in his pul- 
pit with tear-wet face and trembling 
voice, saying, 

“Do you think I am weeping for 
her? No, I am not weeping for her, 
for I shall see her again. It is for you, 
my people, that I am weeping, for I 
know that there are many of you that 
I shall not see again in the hereafter.” 
That long-ago conversation that Ka- 
lombo heard that first day at Luebo, 
the incentive for his first seeking the 
Truth—now its message was falling 
from his own lips, together with the 
tears from his eyes. 

In 1948 our beloved pastor was hon- 
orably retired, but he does not rest 
even now. Daily with slowing steps 
he goes about the village, visiting the 
hardened and the fallen in sin, urging 
them to return, warning them with 
love and compassion in his voice. His 
eyes blaze in his wrinkled face when- 
ever he confronts evils undisguised, 
wanton sin, and fleshy greed. Jesus 
Christ walks the earth again in this 
man’s aging body, in his humble, 
radiant spirit, in his courage and his 
seeking, seeking love. Pastor Kalombo 
truly has a deep, abiding faith which 


inspires missionaries and natives alike. 
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SECURITY FOR YOU 


You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 


and help spread the Gospel at the same time 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 
a remarkable Annuity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 
have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 
for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 
returns as high as 7% depending on your present age. Write today 
to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PS108, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS FTSearch 
CAN INSPIRE eee PIRECT me LUXWOOD 


WORSHIP i iline tatte 


Through the use of low 


cost “Windowphanie” 

plain glass windews = 
can be transformed ALL "5 N 
POPULAR FAST 
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into rich, colorful de- 


signs. Easily applied. 


Also Folding Benches 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS NOW 


Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. P.S. 





Manufactured Exclusively by 


WINDOWPHANIE CO. The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


1716 N. Wells St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
855 Bloomfield Avenue, Glenridge, N. J. abe eh 








ORGANIZATIONS 


mM Quick Sales 
7 AGENTS, CLUBS, Etc. 
and Creamy Mints in attractive one pound E Get Facts ¢ Oday! 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch 


- : ae ; a eae oFun’” are 
metal containers. Repeat sales easily made. ee ee es Ge mone é ans OWE 8 f ] 


on popular line of SCRIPTURE TEXT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Everyday Cards, Plaques, Calendars, Stationery, Bibles, 
Books, Plastics, Novelties, Lovely Gifts. Good Profit! Satis~ 
faction guaranteed. Wholesale price list FREE! WRITE TODAY. 


Cc. W.BOYER CO.,Dept. -. Dayton, 5, Ohio 


GORDON BAITZEL 


204 M Memorial Ave. 


Palmyra, New Jersey 



















What happens when non-Catholic re- 
tailers do not contribute to a local Roman 
' Catholic celebration? 


‘.. Read a shocking story of Roman Catholic 
-: intolerance, as well as many other enlight- 
ening and informative articles and news 
highlights, in the September issue of 


THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


: Bees SUBSCRIBE TODAY Only $2 a year (10 issues). 
CHRIST’S MISSION, Inc. ¢ 160 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Dr. Richards welcomes Mr. McDill. 


McDill Called to 
Chair at Columbia 


Rev. Thomas H. McDill, Jr., pastor 
of the First Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in Atlanta, Georgia, 
has accepted the professorship of the 
new Chair of Pastoral Counseling at 
Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, according to an announcement 
by Dr. J. McDowell Richards, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary. 

Mr. McDill will request dismissal 
from the Second Presbytery of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod to the Atlanta Presbytery of 


the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Mr. 
McDill has long been active in efforts 
to unite the two Presbyterian bodies. 

According to Dr. Richards, the 
new Chair of Pastoral Counseling at 
Columbia has been set up to “enable 
our young ministers to deal adequately 
with the problems of members under 
the stress and strain of our industrial 
civilization. “The need for it,” he 
said, “is emphasized by the fact that 
more and more people are suffering 
from mental stress and disorders, and 
we believe the Church above all in- 
stitutions has a ministry to them.” 

Mr. McDill has been pastor of the 
First A.R.P. Church in Atlanta since 
June 1946. During his ministry the 
membership has increased from 348 
to 773. A native of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, he attended the high schools 
of Gastonia, North Carolina, receiv- 
ing his undergraduate and seminary 
training at Erskine College and 
Erskine Seminary, Due West, South 
Carolina. He received the B.D. degree 
from Columbia Seminary in 1947, 
after having served as an army chap- 
lain from 1942 to 1946. 

In addition to his work in the field 
of pastoral counseling, Mr. McDill 
will teach classes in pastoral theology. 

Mr. McDill is expected to assume 
his official connection with Columbia 
Seminary on September 1. He will 
then be granted a leave of absence for 
a year to do special study in the field 
of pastoral counseling at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Harvest Festival 
Should Be Revived 


An appeal to the churches to se- 
lect a Sunday in August, September, 
or October for the promotion of a 
“Harvest Festival” was made by the 
National Council of Churches. 

In a statement issued by its De- 
partment of Town and Country 
Church, the National Council urged 
the revival of the festival as a means 
of relating worship “to the ordinary 
pursuits of men.” 

The practice of the “Harvest Fes- 
tival,” which dates back to primitive 
times, the statement declared, had 
been abandoned by numerous de- 
nominations in favor of Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

“This unfortunate trend has pro- 
duced a nation of town and country 
churches in whose worship the refer- 
ences to seedtime and harvest are 
peculiarly lacking.” 

A special order of service for this 
day has been prepared by Dr. James 
M. Carr, Secretary of the Town and 
Country Church Department of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 





Burney Rejoins Board of Education 


Dr. LeRoy P. Burney has rejoined 
the staff of the Board of Christian 
Education to serve in the Division of 
Men’s Work. He has been on leave of 
absence for two and one-half years, 
serving with the Program of Progress. 





Church Membership Reaches New High 


Membership in religious bodies of 
the United States increased 3.56 per 
cent last year to a new high of 85,705, 
280, according to statistics compiled 
by the Christian Herald. 

The rate of gain was more than 
double the 1.67 per cent growth of 
the general American population in 
1950, and brought church member- 
ship to a record 55.9 per cent of the 
people. 

he survey was based on figures 
submitted by 114 religious bodies, and 
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does not include members outside con- 
tinental United States. 

Protestant groups reported a net 
gain of 1,409,045, or 2.89 per cent, to 
a new total of 50,083,868 members. 
Roman Catholics increased 3.1 per 
cent, or 859,784, to a membership of 
28,470,092 at the end of the year. 

Among Protestant denominations, 
the Christian Herald survey showed 
The Methodist Church still in first 
place with 8,935,647. The second- 
place Southern Baptist Convention 


was characterized as “the fastest- 
growing denomination in the United 
States,” with an increase during the 
year of 318,624, as compared with 
Methodism’s 143,078. The new South- 
ern Baptist total is 7,079,889. 

Presbyterian, U.S., membership in- 
creased 48,616, to a new high of 
702,210. The percentage increase of 
6.92 was almost double the 3.56 aver- 
age for all denominations in the 
United States. 

—RNS. 
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ltalian Student 
to Attend A. T. S. 


The first Italian student brought to 
this country under a scholarship ex- 
change program sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. is Miss Guisep- 
pina Alabiso, 24, of Florence. In Sep- 
tember Miss Alabiso, a member of the 
Waldensian Church, entered the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers in Richmond, Virginia, 
on a scholarship arranged by the Na- 
tional Council’s Central Department 
of Ecumenical Relations. The Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Presbyterian Church, 
US., is also assisting Miss Alabiso 
with her expenses. 

She is the first student from abroad 
to be aided by the Ecumenical Schol- 
arship Fund which the National 
Council’s General Department of 
United Church Women is setting up 
as one of its projects for World Com- 
munity Day, November 2. 

Long active in church work, Miss 
Alabiso graduated from a commer- 
cial school in Florence, and for the 
past six years has been secretary to 
Rev. Tullio Vinay, head of the youth 
committee of the Waldensian Church. 

During most of that time, “Pina” 
Alabiso has worked with Pastor Vinay 
on the administration of the Walden- 
sian “Agape” project, the building of 
a conference and retreat center in the 
mountains of northern Italy. This 
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A. R. P. Church 
Requests Dismissal 


In a move that may be followed by 
other Presbyterian congregations in 
the area, the Sardis Presbyterian 
Church near Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, voted to leave the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church and 
seek affiliation with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

Action of the congregation, one of 
the strongest and oldest in the A.R.P. 
Church, resulted from the decision of 
the denomination’s General Synod in 
June to “delay all consideration of 
union” with any other Presbyterian 
body. 

The Sardis Church’s request for re- 
lease will be presented to the A.P.R. 
First Presbytery at its meeting in 
Charlotte, October 9. Some others 
of the thirty-three North Carolina 
churches which make up the presby- 
tery are reported making similar 
plans for withdrawal. 

Prior to the recent General Synod 
decision, the First Presbytery had 
strongly backed A.R.P. merger ne- 
gotiations with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

In voting to ask admission into 
Mecklenburg Presbytery of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., the congrega- 
tion said its local interests “and the 
Christian role it endeavors to perform 
in a fast-changing community, sug- 
gest that immediate and positive ac- 
tion be taken toward placing Sardis 
within the larger family of the Pres- 
byterian faith.” 

—RNS. 





project has been one of the Youth 
Financial Objectives of our Church 
for several years. Miss Nancy Inscoe, 
D.R.E. at Waynesboro, Virginia, spent 
the summer of 1949 there and came 
to know “Pina” well. Upon learning 
that she was to be a student at A.T.S., 
Miss Inscoe said, “Her Christianity 
just shows all over her face, and I 
would love to see her attend A.T.S. 
She would make the most of the op- 
portunity.” 

Miss Alabiso is the second foreign 
student who has come to A.TSS. 
under this program of exchange of 
foreign students. 
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Synod Announces 
Centennial Plans 


The Synod of Texas will pause for 
a look backward, outward, and for- 
ward in an evaluation program being 
undertaken as part of the observance 
of its centennial, The three-day meet- 
ing will convene Tuesday, October 
9, in Austin, site of Synod’s organiza- 
tion, on October 30, 1951. 

Dr. J. Ross McCain, moderator of 
General Assembly and president of 
Agnes Scott College at Decatur, 
Georgia, is scheduled to speak Wed- 
nesday evening on “The Reformed 
Theology and Present-Day Living.” 

Seven Presbyterian churches in Aus- 
tin will be hosts for the meeting. Rev. 
Flynn Long, pastor of First Southern 
Presbyterian Church, is chairman in 
charge of general arrangements. 

Rev. C. P. Owen of Crockett and 
Dr. Malcolm L. Purcell, Stated Clerk 
of Synod, will preside over the Com- 
munion service of Synod at University 
Presbyterian Church Tuesday even- 
ing. Elders of the Texas churches 
organized one hundred or more years 
ago will assist at the service, and Rev. 
R. Matthew Lynn of Midland will 
preach the Moderator’s Sermon. 

The one hundred years of Synod’s 
history will be reviewed by Rev. 
James F. Hardie of San Saba in an ad- 
dress Wednesday morning. 

Rev. James I. McCord will be 
speaker at a series of morning de- 
votionals on the theme of “The Re- 
formed Theology.” 

The Women of the Church of the 
Synod of Texas is meeting simultane- 
ously with Synod for the first time 
this‘ year. Mrs. Carl L. Moore of 
Austin is in charge of arrangements 
for the meeting. Mrs. Joe Moore of 
Port Lavaca is state president. 

Synod and the women’s organiza- 
tion will hold separate business meet- 
ings during the day and attend joint 
popular programs in the evening. 

A historical exhibit depicting “One 
Hundred Years of Presbyterianism in 
Texas” will be set up at University 
Presbyterian Church by E. A. Dean, 
secretary-treasurer of Synod. 

John D. Moseley will present find- 
ings of three questionnaires submitted 
to ministers, church officers, and 
churches during the past summer. 












The General Assembly says to you 


and every Presbyterian “Take a church paper.” 


WHY take T-H-I-S* church paper? 


1. Gives yu NEWS WHILE IT IS NEWS. 

. Offers “the very best” help and inspira- 
tion in studying your Bible (Ernest Trice 
Thompson). 


no 


3- Keeps you informed about interesting 
Christians the world-over. 


4- Brings you sparkling features (like Dr. 
Foreman’s top-flight column). 
| 5- Helps you form intelligent opinions on 
| important questions of the day. 
6. Gives you a highly interesting open forum 
(Letters Page) where you can talk back. 
7- Turns the spotlight on wide-awake ac- 


tivities of progressive churches and shows 
you how. 


8. Offers a cover-to-cover proposition to men, 
women and young people—the whole 
paper each week. 


* re JO 








To your Chairman of Education, or to 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 

1 N. Sixth St. 

Richmond 19, Va. 
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9. 


10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Carries a sermon-of-the-month from an 
outstanding Presbyterian. 


Is easy for busy people to read. 


. Has a fresh and vital approach. People 


say, “This paper has life!” 


2. Follows a determined policy of working 


for important policies in the church’s life. 


Supports, advocates and helps to advance 
the church’s program. 


Helps you to understand and to talk in- 
telligently about subjects that concern 
every Presbyterian family and group. 


Costs you less than 8¢ a week (6¢ during 
the Church Paper Week period*); less 
than any newsstand magazine. 


*New subscriptions only, through Novem- 
ber 15, 1951: $3.00 a year (52 issues). 


is ‘’T-H-I-S” paper the whole church talks about is 


the weekly medium that will keep you well informed! 


MAIL COUPON NOW!-—-— 


Don’t you want to join this 
crowd of up-to-date, efficient 


church workers today? 


C) $3.00 herewith. 
C) Please bill me. 


I want to take advantage of your special offer to NEW subscribers: 52 weeks for 
only $3.00 (regular rate: $4.00). 


EE Dw crin yes vlee KONSS EV ee HOR UCR SS ET LTUR URE RS SOs Ore E ee Uwe de cow slenaeeD 
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Here is an opportunity to 
take advantage of a SPECIAL 
OFFER. Fill in the coupon 
and return it today. 


TO WOMEN OF THE 
CHURCH: We will allow 
your group the usual $1 com- 
mission on each new $3 sub- 
scription obtained before No- 
vember 15. 
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Chaplain’s congregation includes men from the front 
wearing cartridge belts. 





Chaplain Lipsey delivers his sermon from an impromptu 
pulpit before a pair of Shermans in a sunny field. 






The Church Goes to the 


Front Lines 


Former pastor of the Fondren Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson, Mississippi, Major Richard Cameron Lipsey, 
Chaplain with the 1st Cavalry’s 5th Regiment, finds 
Sunday on the front lines in the North Korean hills a 
busy day. 

“Sunday in Korea,” a feature story in the July 9 
issue of Life magazine, tells in pictures how a GI 
spends his Sunday. And it tells how Chaplain Lipsey 
delivers his sermon wherever the men gather—in the 
fields, the woods, or by a Korean river. Opening his 
portable altar on Sunday, June 24, he preached his 
sermon about David and the Twenty-Third Psalm 
not once or twice, but a dozen times, visiting every 
unit in the regiment. 

It was a soldierly sermon, telling how David’s faith, 
is expressed in “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
nt want,” helped him overcome the Philistine. Right there 

with the story of David and Goliath the Twenty- 
Third Psalm was born. 


to Chaplain Lipsey, a Presbyterian, U.S., minister, has 

L been a chaplain since 1942. In his own words from his 

on sermon to the men in Korea, Chaplain Lipsey tells of 
his faith: 

“In the last war, I was the chaplain for an armored 

IE outfit. When we landed at Omaha, the beach was 


raked by enemy fire and our own ack-ack fell back 
down on us and I was as frightened as anyone. | tried 
sb. to think of something which would calm me, and the 
first thing that came to my mind was the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. ‘He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul.’ I got no further than that and 
ever since when in a tight spot I turn to that Psalm... = 





By permission, Life, July 9, 1951. Copyright, Time, Inc. 
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News Briefs 





THESE MADE NEWS 


* A Year’s Progress—In reviewing 
its accomplishments for the year 1950- 
51 the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, is able to list 
forty-two new members added to the 
church rolls, a new seven-room manse, 
a new church building to be com- 
pleted and dedicated in October, a 
$3,000 Baldwin electronic organ and 
a beautiful picture window both given 
for the new church by the Women 
of the Church. Financially, the church 
is thankful not only for the sacrificial 
contributions of individuals and the 
generous gifts of Assembly, Synod, 
and Presbytery Home Missions Com- 
mittees, but for the many man-hours 
of labor given at nights and on week 
ends by its members. Such labor has 
meant that the church valued at $100, 
ooo will actually cost only $45,000. 


x Fight Speeders—The Men’s Club 
of the Fountain City, Tennessee, Pres- 
byterian Church has taken action to 
help curb the excessive speed of mo- 
torists in the Fountain City area, es- 
pecially near the high school and 
churches. Resolutions committing the 
club to action and asking co-opera- 
tion of civic and business groups were 
passed at a recent meeting of the club. 


* Press Institute—Setting a pattern 
for similar institutes to be planned 
throughout the General Assembly, 
the first Area Ministers’ Press Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the public relations 
department of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., was held in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on September 10 at the 
News-Sentinel assembly room. Speak- 
ers included the director of public 
relations, Harvey H. Walters, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and church page editors of 
the two Knoxville papers. A tour of 
the News-Sentinel plant followed the 
program. The institutes are designed 
to help ministers, church secretaries, 
and interested laymen present their 
church news more effectively. All de- 
nominations are invited to participate. 


* Honoring Servicemen—The July 
issue of the Presbyterian, published 


for Presbyterian churches of Woods- 
boro and Sinton, Texas, was dedicated 
to the churches’ men in service. Pic- 
tures, biographical sketches, and pres- 
ent addresses were included in the 


paper. 


* Former Citizens Return—More 
than one hundred citizens returned 
recently to Covington, Tennessee, to 
help the First Presbyterian Church 
celebrate its hundredth birthday. The 
all-day celebration included a basket 
luncheon with members of the Mount 
Carmel Church and ministers of near- 
by Presbyterian churches and other 
ministers of Covington as guests; dedi- 
cation of the newly-installed pipe 
organ; an organ concert; and a union 
service led by Dr. R. L. Jetton, re- 
tired former pastor of the church. 
Earliest pastor present at the centen- 
nial was Dr. L. J. Sherrill, now on the 
faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 


* Religious News Broadcast—The 
Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, sponsored dur- 
ing July and August a Presbyterian 
Hour on a local radio station. Pro- 
grams included fifteen minutes of 
news; thirty minutes of worship, and 
fifteen minutes of questions and an- 
swers, questions having been sent in 
by the public prior to the program. 


* Presbyterian Day School—Since by 
Texas State law a child whose sixth 
birthday comes after September 1 can- 
not enter the public schools until the 
next year, the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sherman, Texas, decided to 
start a day school to teach the stand- 
ard first grade as well as give Christian 
training. The school, which operated 
for the first time during the school 
term 1950-51, is the only day school 
for first grade in Sherman other than 
the Roman Catholic Academy. Chris- 
tian instruction in the school was ar- 
ranged by Rev. Jack T. Goodykoontz, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 


* Mission Clinic—1,205 patients have 
been treated in the Presbyterian Clinic 


at Springall Mission in West Dallas, 
Texas, since the initiation of its work 
on March 23, 1948. Equipped and 
financed by the Westminster Couples’ 
Class of the Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church, Dallas, the clinic is 
staffed by Dallas doctors on a weekly 
schedule. Dr. John B. Chester, an 
elder at Oak Cliff, is the staff physi- 
cian. He conducted the clinic alone 
the first year. 


* Fast Painters—A team of painters 
from the Painters’ Union, AFL, re- 
cently gave the Presbyterian manse at 
Crossett, Arkansas, the first coat of 
paint in one and one-half hours as 
they donated the work to the church. 
Headed by Abb Deal, the painters 
applied the second coat the next week 
end. They have already painted 
several other ministers’ homes. 


NAMES IN THE HEADLINES 


* Luther D., Fletcher, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, former business manager of the 
Presbyterian Outlook, completed his 
chaplain’s training at the Chaplain 
School, Fort Slocum, New York, in 
June and is now stationed at Langley 
Air Force Base. 


* Dr. William V. Gardner, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has been given a six- 
month sabbatical leave, beginning Au- 
gust 1, to mark the end of his fifteenth 
year as pastor there. After a vacation, 
Dr. Gardner will spend September at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and the next three 
months at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


* Ocean Drive Beach, South Carolina 
—The new Presbyterian Church of 
Ocean Drive Beach, which has been 
under construction for the past year, 
opened its doors to its congregation 
the first Sunday in July and is now 
holding regular services, despite the 
fact that the church is not yet com- 
plete. The church, which overlooks 
the Atlantic Ocean, is one of the few 
churches in the world in which the 
congregation can view the ocean while 
attending worship services. Rev. 
W. D. Arnold is pastor. 


* Columbia, South Carolina—Ground 
was broken recently for the new Eau 
Claire Presbyterian church building. 
Rev. Claude McIntosh is pastor. 
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x Collierstown, Virginia—New edu- 
cational re of the Collierstown 
Presbyterian Church was dedicated 


July 8. 


* Crossett, Arkansas—The first serv- 
ices in the new Crossett Presby- 
terian Church were held July 8. The 
newly completed building will be 
dedicated at a later date, according 
to Rev. B. A. Meeks, pastor. 


* Norfolk, Virginia—Cornerstone for 
the new educational building of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Glen- 
rock, was laid recently during dedi- 
cation exercises, according to Rev. 
T. D. Wesley, D.D., pastor. The 
dedication sermon was delivered by 
Rev. S. K. Emurian, pastor, Broad- 
moor Presbyterian Church, Norfolk. 


* Harrison, Arkansas—The newly 
decorated sanctuary of the First Pres- 
byterian Church was rededicated on 


July 22. 


* Burlington, North Carolina—Bur- 
lington’s First Presbyterian Church 
began construction of its new church 
in April at a contract price of ap- 
proximately $575,000. Completion is 
scheduled in eighteen months. The 
structure, of colonial design, is on a 
new site and will contain a sanctuary 
seating more than 600, complete de- 
partmental educational facilities, fel- 
lowship rooms, a cloister, and a 
chapel seating 150. 


* Fayetteville, North Carolina—First 
Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, ob- 
served its sesquicentennial anniversary 
April 22-29 with a week of special 
service. 


* Rocky Mount, North Carolina— 
Newest church to be organized in 
Albemarle Presbytery is the West- 
haven Church in Rocky Mount, with 
forty-nine charter members. It was 
begun as an outpost of the First 
Church. 


* Farmville, North Carolina—Rev. 
E. S. Coates, Jr., advises that his con- 
gregation moved into its new sanctu- 
ary and educational building on May 


3. 


* Goldsboro, North Carolina—First 
Presbyterian Church here will soon 
be completed. 
* Sanford, North Carolina—The 
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Edgewood Presbyterian Church of 
Sanford was organized on May 27 
with seventy-five charter members. 
It was an outpost of the First Church. 


* Greensboro, North Carolina— 
Ground was broken recently for a 
new chapel in Greensboro, which is 
being sponsored by the Young Adults 
of First Church. 


* Salisbury, North Carolina—A new 
Presbyterian building has been started 
in the Salisbury community, the first 
in forty-eight years. A Presbyterian 
chapel is being located across from 
the new Veterans Hospital here. 


* Huntington, West Virginia—The 
Enslow Park Church, Huntington, 
held services in its new church in 
July. The church, a colony of the 
First Church, was founded on January 
23, 1949, with eighteen at the first 
worship service. The church now has 
four hundred members, more than 
one fourth of which have been re- 
ceived on profession of faith and 
baptism. Rev. J. Gordon Riggan, 
former mission pastor, has been full- 
time pastor since April, 1950. 


* Rule, Texas—The ‘First Presby- 
terian Church of Rule dedicated its 
new sanctuary in June, 1951, exactly 
one year after construction was started 
on this buff brick building. It was 
built at a cost of $21,984.00, includ- 
ing a Hammond organ, a gift of Mrs. 
J. B. Pumphrey and her two brothers. 
This church has a membership of 
forty-three, only nineteen of whom 
are adults. Rev. William A. Cockerell, 
of Throckmorton, Texas, is the stated 
supply of the church. 


WITH OUR SYNODS AND 
PRESBYTERIES 


* Presbytery of Montgomery—A 
plan has been formulated and ap- 
proved in general to enlarge the pres- 
ent Montgomery Presbytery, Vir- 
ginia, and change its name to Roanoke 
Presbytery. Subject to approval by 
Synod at its meeting in September, 
and to the final approval of the exist- 
ing Presbytery, the plan would in- 
clude the counties of Appomattox, 
Halifax, Henry, and Pittsylvania, and 
the cities of Danville, Martinsville, 
and South Boston in the present 
group. Montgomery Presbytery is 


now composed of nine counties in 
this area of the state. 


* Lexington Presbytery—At its regu- 
lar summer meeting the Presbytery of 
Lexington adopted a new plan for 
providing a program through which 
the minister can save money to be 
used on the building of a home upon 
retirement. The plan will become 
effective September 1, 1952. 

Also discussed was the report of 
the special committee of the Synod 
of Virginia on the lines of presby- 
teries. Presbytery voted to advise 
Synod to consider the possibility of 
including Alleghany County in the 
bounds of Lexington Presbytery. 


* Presbytery of Savannab—The Pres- 
bytery’s stewardship committee an- 
nounced two fall conferences on 
stewardship: in Savannah on Octo- 
ber 1, and in Waycross on October 2, 
with Dr. J. G. Patton and Rev. Bob 
S. Hodges, Jr., executive secretary 
and associate secretary, respectively, 
of the General Council, as speakers. 


* Synod of North Carolina—The 
William Black Home, Montreat, 
North Carolina, owned by the Synod 
of North Carolina, was formally 
opened and dedicated June*21 in 
honor of the late Charlotte minister 
and evangelist. The three-story struc- 
ture, built of native stone, contains 
twenty-six rooms. The original build- 
ing was destroyed by fire about five 
years ago. The cost of the present 
structure was about $88,000. 


* Synod of Virginia—The Young 
People’s Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia at its recent meeting at 
Massanetta Springs elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: 
Bruce Slusser, Raphine, president; 
Edward Evans III, South Boston, 
treasurer; Shirley Ann Clarke, Fred- 
ericksburg, historian; and E. A. Wil- 
son, Farmville, editor. 


* Presbytery of Dallas—For the 
fourth consecutive year the Presby- 
terians of Dallas Presbytery met at 
their camp on Lake Dallas for a 
great Labor Day Fellowship gather- 
ing. Boating, fishing, and swimming 
were enjoyed with a family-style pic- 
nic supper to top the day’s entertain- 
ment. 
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NOW WITH CHRIS 
WHY ? consider these Features 


* Fearless editorials by such outstand- 
ing churchmen as Henry B. Dendy, 
L. Nelson Bell, Wm. Childs 
Robinson, Chalmers W. 


Alexander and many others. 























“Vital articles written by 
men whose names and 
reputations are nationally 
and internationally 


known--men YOU 


know too. 


*Regular Sunday 
School, Young 
People, Church 
News, Women’s 
Work, Ministe- 
rial change, 
Book Ke- 
view and 
Letter Sec- 
tions each 
week. 
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* Synod of Texas—Theo E. Jones, 
elder in the Highland Park Church, 
Dallas, was elected president of the 
Men’s Council of the Synod of Texas 
at its summer meeting at Mo-Ranch. 
Other officers were: Bill Crenshaw, 
Midland, Texas, first vice-president; 
Hulon W. Black, Austin, second vice- 
president; H. C. Mason, Dallas, sec- 
retary; E. L. Secret, Fort Worth, 
treasurer. 


* Norfolk Presbytery—Dr. John H. 
Grey, Williamsburg, Virginia, has 
been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to advise and correlate the 
church building program in Norfolk 
Presbytery. Since 1938 the Presby- 
terian churches in Norfolk Presby- 
tery have been engaged in a million 
and a half dollar building and ex- 
pansion program. Of the forty-nine 
churches in the district, eleven are 
entirely new and fourteen others have 
added either new Sunday-school 
buildings or chapels. The program is 
largely due to the efforts of a layman, 
N. B. Etheridge, of Lafayette Pres- 
byterian Church, Norfolk. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


* At its July 18-19 meeting the 
Board of Church Extension took the 
following actions: 

Elected the following officers for 
one year: William V. Gardner, chair- 
man; J. McDowell Richards, vice- 
chairman; G. B. Strickler, treasurer. 

Enthusiastically endorsed the pro- 
posal of the Division of Evangelism 
that the first three months of 1952 be 
used as a time of emphasis leading up 
to the pre-Easter Season of special 
evangelistic effort, March 23—April 
13, 1952, the time set by the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly. Major emphasis dur- 
ing this period of preparation will 
be upon Scripture reading, prayer, 
church attendance, and witnessing. 

Appointed the Division of Negro 
Work as the Committee of the Board 
to work with the Stillman College 
Board in planning the financial cam- 
paign for Negro work as authorized 
by the 1951 General Assembly. Defi- 
nite plans for this financial campaign 
will be presented to the General As- 
sembly of 1952 for final approval. The 
campaign is to be conducted during 
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the church year, April 1, 1953— 
March 31, 1954. 

Announced through the Division of 
Radio that the trustees of the Prot- 
estant Radio Center and representa- 
tives of the co-operating agencies and 
institutions had received an_ initial 
grant of $50,000 from an anonymous 
donor to be used toward the erection 
of a studio for the Protestant Radio 
Center. It is hoped that the full 
$250,000 needed for the enlargement 
plan will be available by January 1, 
1952. One of the purposes of the 
studio will be to provide religious 
television programs on film for the 
co-operating denominations. 

The Center, which has been located 
at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, since 
October 1, 1949, has outgrown pres- 
ent facilities. 


Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

* Recognizing that the adult classes 
in our church schools are lagging be- 
hind all other classes in carrying out 
our dynamic program, five leaders in 
adult work represented the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., at the July 22- 
29 conference on Making the Adult 
Class Vital, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. Held at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, and attended by 
leaders of adult work in more than a 
score of denominations, the confer- 
ence sought to formulate specific 
plans and programs to be carried out 
by local churches. Representing the 
Presbyterian Church. U.S., were: Dr. 
S. J. Patterson, Dr. Floy S. Hyde, and 
Cameron S. Deans, all of the Board 
of Christian Education; John Sprag- 
ens, regional director of religious edu- 
cation, of the Synod of Arkansas 
and Missouri, Little Rock; and Dr. 
R. F. Cooper, teacher, from Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

* Rev. L. W. Bottoms, now regional 
director of religious education for 
Snedecor Memorial Synod, will be- 
come a joint worker for the Boards 
of Church Extension and Christian 
Education on September 1. 


* R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, Texas, 
pastor and new Board member, was 
named the adult adviser on the As- 
sembly’s Youth Council for a two- 
vear term at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Christian education. 





* W. E. Price is the Board’s repre- 
sentative on the Assembly’s Super- 
intendents’ Council. 


* The best time to observe Promo- 
tion Day, long under study, is, as 
formerly, left to the decision and 
preference of congregations, accord- 
ing to a statement adopted at the last 
meeting of the Board of Christian 
Education. 


Board of Women’s Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


* Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, who in July 
completed one year of service as 
Chairman of the Board of Women’s 
Work, was re-elected at the Mon- 
treat meeting of the Board to serve a 
second term of one year, Also re- 
elected were Miss Louise A. David- 
son, vice-chairman, and Mrs. J. M. 
Williams, Jr., secretary. 


* Mrs. Julian B. Hutaff, North Caro- 
lina Synodical President, was elected 
by the Women’s Advisory Council 
meeting in Montreat to serve as 
Chairman of the Council for 1951-52. 
The other officers are: vice-chairman, 
Mrs, George J. Blake, Louisiana Syn- 
odical President;.secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Callis, Tennessee Synodical President. 


* Fifty-three students received the 
diploma award signifying the com- 
pletion of twelve units of credit in 
the Women’s Training School cur- 
riculum and forty-six received cer- 
tificates for completing eight units on 
the closing night of the 1951 Women’s 
Training School at Montreat. There 
were 1,555 credits given to those 
completing one course in the cur- 
riculum. This number of awards 
topped all former records, 


* Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer 
of the Board of Women’s Work, an- 
nounced to the Women’s Training 
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School at Montreat in July that the 
1951 Birthday Offering was $154,- 
234.00, the largest amount ever re- 
ported at Montreat. News of this 
generous gift was cabled to the Congo 
Mission by the Board of World Mis- 
sions, which will administer the fund. 


* By action of the 1951 General As- 
sembly the Board of Women’s Work 
was asked to elect two women to 
serve as members of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Co-operation and Un- 
ion. The two who were elected at the 
post-Assembly meeting of the Board 
are: Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, 
Virginia, and Mrs. R. G. Martin, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


* Mrs. Paul K. Buckles, the 1951-52 
Chairman of the Women’s Advisory 
Council, announced at Montreat in 
July that the 1952 Birthday Objec- 
tive would be Stillman College and 
Sunday School Extension, the first 
$75,000 going to Stillman and all over 
that amount to be administered by 
the Board of Church Extension for 
use in enlargement of the ministry 
of Sunday School Extension. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Batesville, Arkansas—Presbyterian, 
US., and Presbyterian, U.S.A., lead- 
ers meeting in Little Rock July 20 
accepted a recommendation to merge 
their churches’ two state colleges at 
the site of Arkansas College, Bates- 
ville, but left the door open for a 
possible move to a neutral position 
at Fort Smith. 

According to Dr. Marion A. Boggs, 
head of the joint committee, the mer- 
ger recommendation included these 
stipulations: No merger should be 
undertaken until $1,500,000 has been 
raised for new buildings at the site 
and another $500,000 has been en- 
dowed for maintenance. No merger 
should be contemplated until there is 
an assured annual income of $100,000 
for the college for the first five years 
after the merger. 





ART GLASS WINDOWS 


For Sale—One large Rose Window 8 ft. 
Diam. 2 Windows 8 ft. by 3 ft. 1 window 
8 ft. by 4 ft. Can furnish photos upon 
request. Good price. Write Geo. M. 

en, First Presbyterian Church, Brooks- 
ville, Fla. 


The fifteen-member joint commit- 
tee from the two churches supporting 
the Arkansas colleges, Arkansas Col- 
lege at Batesville and College of the 
Ozarks at Clarksville, met September 
10 for a final report meeting at which 
time they were to select a definite 
site as well as lay other permanent 
plans. The committee has agreed that 
the consolidated school will be called 
“College of the Ozarks.” 

Meanwhile both colleges will open 
for their regular fall terms at pres- 
ent sites. 


* Clinton, South Carolina—A new 
pink and gray granite bell tower has 
recently been constructed to replace 
a wooden structure on the campus of 
Thornwell Orphanage. The tower 
was given by Mrs. Caroline Dugan 
Sowers as a memorial to her mother, 
Mrs. Lola M. Dugan, who was ma- 
tron at Thornwell for twenty-five 
years. 


* Red Springs, North Carolina—Flora 
Macdonald College has announced 
the following new faculty members 
for this year: Dr. Charles G. Vardell, 
Jr., of Winston-Salem, Dean of Con- 
servatory; Miss Margaret Bowen, 
Bluefield, West Virginia, associate 
professor of Christian education; 
Charles N. Watson, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, assistant professor of English, 
Miss Ellie Mae Sowder of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, associate professor 
of mathematics; and James Cobb of 
Louisville, Mississippi, assistant pro- 
fessor of voice and choral director. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Korea Mission 

* Mrs. John Talmage and three sons 
John, Robert, and William sailed from 
Kobe, Japan, on July 8, arriving in 
San Francisco July 21. Miss Mary 
Bruce Cumming, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Cumming, accompanied 
them. Mr. Talmage has returned to 
Korea to carry on our mission work 
there. A recent letter from Korea tells 
that he has re-entered our regular 
Mission area and that a quick survey 
of the field shows that hundreds of 
pastors, thousands of church officers, 
and tens of thousands of Christians 
have lost their lives. Many churches 
were burned and in several places en- 
tire congregations were wiped out. 


In spite of all that, Mr. Talmage says 
attendance is up everywhere, and 
that those who have endured unbe- 
lievable hardships feel that the Church 
is their refuge. Mr. Talmage worked 
until recently with prisoners of war 
in Korea. He found that five to ten 
per cent of the prisoners were con- 
secrated Christians and on several oc- 
casions as many as ten thousand at- 
tended services. Twelve churches 
were organized in POW camps. 


* Dr. Bruce Cumming is a civilian 
chaplain and is serving in the front 
lines in Korea. Mrs. Cumming is re- 
maining in Japan. 


* Miss Louise Miller, of our Korea 
Mission, sailed from Japan July 21 
and was due to arrive in the United 
States about two weeks later. Her 
furlough address is Hartwell, Geor- 
gia. Dr. Rachel Henderlite was on 
the same ship with Miss Miller. Dr. 
Henderlite has spent the past year 
teaching in Golden Castle College, 
Nagoya, Japan. She is a member of 
the faculty of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, Richmond, Virginia. 


China Mission 


x Dr. L. Nelson Bell, recently re- 
turned from a trip to China and For- 
mosa, reported that he saw Dr. Joe 
Wilkerson and Misses Charlotte Dun- 
lap and Ruth Worth. 


Japan Mission 


* Miss Margaret Archibald, who is 
now on furlough from her work at 
Kinjo College, Nagoya, Japan, ar- 


rived in San Francisco, August 12. 


Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. Moore 
and son Robert sailed from Kobe, 
Japan, July 11, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco July 27. 


Mrs. Jack Vinson arrived in this 
country from Japan, July 9. She was 
flown back by army plane from the 
Army Hospital in Osaka, where she 
had been in a respirator since the 
last of May when she suffered an 
attack of polio. Though paralyzed 
in both arms, both legs, chest, and 
possibly back, the doctors believe 
Mrs. Vinson will in time recover 
completely. She will be removed from 
the respirator soon. Mrs. Vinson will 
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be in a Tulsa, Oklahoma, hospital for 
at least six months, and Mr, Vinson 
and the boys will live with Mrs. Vin- 
son’s mother, Mrs. W. D. Boone, 
4212¥%2 South Zenith Street, Tulsa 7, 
Oklahoma. They arrived in San Fran- 
cisco by plane July 16. 


Brazil Mission 


* Rev. D. E. Williams of our Brazil 
Mission sailed from Belem on July 
20, arriving in New York August 6. 
Mrs. Williams is already in Spray, 
North Carolina. Mr. Williams is in 
charge of the Amazon Mission, which 
is a co-operative work of our Church, 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and 
the Brazilian Presbyterian Church. 


* Mr. and Mrs. William Neville and 
their son Gordon arrived in New 
York from Brazil by air on July 23. 


Congo Mission 


* The L. A. McMurrays sailed from 
Matadi in the Belgian Congo on July 
17. They arrived in New York the 
first of August. 


* Miss Helen Norwood, who is com- 
pleting a period of study in Belgium, 
is booked to sail for the Congo on 
October 9. 


NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL (RNS) 


* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—A total 
of 21,000,000 Bibles and New Testa- 
ments have been placed in hotels and 
other public places by Gideons Inter- 
national, delegates to the fifty-second 
annual convention of the non-de- 
nominational Christian businessmen’s 
organization here were told. Nearly 
all of the organization’s Bible distri- 
bution work is done on a volunteer 
basis by its 16,000 members in this 
country and abroad. 


* Washington, D. C—A new ad- 
ministrative decision by the Federal 
Security Agency will make it easier 
for some churches and non-profit in- 
stitutions to employ workers over 
sixty-five or widows with dependent 
children who are receiving social 
security benefits. Previously no re- 
tired worker drawing social security 
benefits could earn more than $50.00 
per month in gainful employment. 
The new interpretation means that 
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churches not now covered by social 
security may hire retired workers 
and widows with children without 
affecting their right to draw their 
social security benefits, 


* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Ap- 
pointment of a twenty-two-member 
building funds commission to direct 
a $12,000,000 drive to help provide 
Presbyterian churches and theological 
seminaries with new buildings was an- 
nounced at headquarters of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., here. The 
thirty-month campaign, which will 
be launched January 1, 1952, was au- 
thorized by the denomination’s Gen- 
eral Assembly at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati in May. 


* Washington, D. C——Church con- 
struction is increasing despite the 
scarcity of materials, according to a 
survey of new starts in building by 
the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce. In the first six months 
of 1951 new starts in church con- 
struction amounted to $211,000,000, 
an increase of twenty-three per cent 
over the corresponding period in 
1950. 

* Glasgow, Scotland—The industrial 
chaplaincy movement in Scotland was 
recently described by the Home 
Board of the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian) as the biggest thing 
in the life of Scottish churches to- 
day. Nearly three hundred clergy- 
men are now engaged in industrial 
chaplaincy work besides their parish 
ministry. Two pastors give full time 
to this new work. 

Recognizing that churches have 
often been guilty of “middle-class 
consciousness,” the movement at- 
tempts to breach the wall between 
the business and professional class and 
the laboring class. Industrial firms 
request the services of the chaplain 
and his work is in many ways similar 
to that of the army chaplain. He 
helps solve marital problems, financial 
tangles, visits the employees, especially 
the sick, and holds services at mining 
camps, hydroelectric developments, 
and other places where there is no 
village or church for miles. 

The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland decided recently 
that the time had come when the 
industrial chaplaincy program must 
be examined to determine its present 





status and the direction in which it is 
to develop. A commission was ap- 
pointed to compile information about 
human relations in industry and to 
formulate a Christian view on in- 
dustrial life in general and on specific 
problems that arise in that field. The 
commission will further seek to set up 
informal cells of Christian workers 
in factories, offices, and yards for the 
discussion of industrial problems in 
the light of Christian teachings. 


x New York—Russia’s greatest fail- 
ure so far has been in East Germany, 
where only five per cent of the peo- 
ple have been won to Communism, 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted evange- 
list, said here on returning from a 
preaching tour of German cities. Dr. 
Jones described the Germany people 
as spiritually hungry, and said they 
pack the churches for all services, 
“In East Germany,” he said, “they 
go more than in West Germany, for 
in the East the Church is the only 
outlet of freedom the people have.” 


* New York—A first printing of 
nearly one million copies—said to be 
the biggest undertaking in book pub- 
lishing history—has been planned by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers, 
for the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 

The version, which has been under 
preparation by Bible scholars since 
1929, is scheduled for distribution in § 


September, 1952. The project has been 97 


sponsored by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, now the 
Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 
The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament was finished in 1946. 
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The General Assembly which met in Knoxville adopted the following resolution: “The 
General Assembly . . . earnestly calls upon all those who are active in the life of the 
Church—pastors, church officers, Auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the Sun- 
day school and other church work—to do all they can to persuade every family in 
the congregation to subscribe for and read a Church paper.” 
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Books, or the lack of them—always 
a problem to any educational institu- 
tion, were much on the mind of Rev. 
James Cogswell, Presbyterian mission- 
ary to Japan, when last March he 
wrote his friend David W. Sprunt, 
head of the Office of Development, at 
Southwestern at Memphis, telling 
about the work and the needs of the 
Presbyterians’ newly formed Shikoku 
Christian College in Japan. 

Mr. Cogswell, who teaches in both 
the Greek and music departments at 
Shikoku and finds time besides for 
personal evangelism among the Japa- 
nese, explained the college’s unique 
aim: to build an educational institu- 
tion patterned as closely as possible 
after the American Christian college. 

“Most Japanese schools,” he wrote, 
“tend toward specialization at a very 
early stage in the educational process; 
the effort here is to provide a well- 
rounded liberal arts education.” 

Such an objective requires books— 
lots of them. Books printed in Japa- 
nese the college was buying regularly 
from its missionary funds; but with 
the new emphasis in Japan on the 
study of English—so much so that 
English is no longer considered a 
“foreign” language—a good library 


in that language is essential. Books 
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Southwestern Students 
Donate Books to 


Japanese College 


in English, however, are virtually 
unobtainable in Japan; and even when 
they are, the cost is prohibitive. 

He remembered how he used to see, 
at semester’s end at Southwestern, his 
alma mater, students’ books piling up 
in the lounge rooms, overflowing the 
sills of the deeply recessed windows 
of the cloister of Palmer Hall, and 
lurking about in odd nooks and cran- 
nies of all the buildings on the campus. 

Perhaps, he mused, Southwestern 
students would be willing to donate 
these used textbooks to the Japanese 
college, instead of selling them second- 
hand. 

The request was mailed, and the 
letter at length reached Mr. Sprunt, 
whose friendship with Mr. Cogswell 
dates back to their seminary days at 
Union at Richmond and graduate 
school days at Princeton. Mr. Sprunt 
passed the request on to the South- 
western student body. 

From the start, the idea appealed 
to the Christian Union Cabinet, a 
campus group which fosters religious 
life and promotes religious activities 
among the students. CUC decided to 
make a drive of it. 

Placards and posters blossomed out 
over the campus. Appeals were heard 
in chapel and student assemblies. 





The complete library at Shikoku College 
before the students at Southwestern sent 
their books. 


Large receptacles, strategically placed 
in cloister, cafeteria, men’s and wo- 
men’s dormitories, and even in the. 
faculty lounge, gaped invitation to 
book-minded passers-by. 

The missionary had asked for stu- 
dents’ more or less unwanted books, 
CUC members were not quite con- 
tent. A gift that doesn’t cost the giver 
anything, they argued, is not much 
of a gift. They believed that not 
merely students, but faculty and staff 
as well, should have the chance not 
only to give books for which they 
had no further use, but also to make 
a contribution of books which they 
valued, purely for the sake of help- 
ing a sister Christian institution. 

Books began tumbling into the con- 
tainers—all sorts of books—Bibles and 
religious works, foreign language 
grammers, readers, and handbooks, 
science texts, works of literature, 
Shakespeare, novels—even a volume 
of T. S. Eliot—all found their way 
into the big boxes. In subject matter 
the books ranged over the whole 
liberal arts curriculum. ' 

Some 250 pounds of books, twelve 
boxes each weighing just under the 
twenty-two-pound postal limit, was 
what the committee found when the 
final tally came. 

Guiding spirit of the campaign was 
Julia Skinner of Memphis. She was 
helped by William Boyd of Paris, 
Kentucky; Wayne Tédd of Miami, 
Florida; and Toby Bunn of Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 

Late in June the boxes started on 
their six-thousand-mile journey from 
Southwestern at Memphis to Shikoku 
Christian College in Japan. 
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